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With the quality of education an increasing focus of 
inquiry, educators and members of the general public 
are becoming more conscious of the need for compre- 
hensive planning and evatuation. This nec^ arises 
from the demands which are now being made on 
education, and it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the resources required to satisfy these demamls can- 
not be provided unless the greatest care is taken in 
their allocation and use. 

, The central principle underlying the provincial 
^ assessment programme is that if decisions about 
education atre to be made — changing curriculum, 
developing professional programmes, allocating 
resources these decisions, to be effective, should 
be based on an understanding of what our youth are 
learning and what their needs are. 

This assessment, which has beea termed X^N- 
GUAGE: B. C , is intended to serve as a pilot for 
future assessments. Many procedures have been 
attempted in the pilot for the first time on aprovin- 
dal scale: public involvement in the consideration of 
- goals and objectives, sampling techniques emt^oyed 
in the administTation of tests, a detailed examination 
of instructional practices and the development of dis- 
trict reporting options represent some of the activities 
which have been attempted for the first time. Exper- 
iences with this ^^sment have enabled those 
persons involve^mthe development of the study to 
learn a great deal about the many factors that in- ^ 
fluence the implementation of a constructive provin- 
cial assessment programme. 

This Summary Report and the three more detailed 
parts of the main Report were prepared by the Survey 
Team whidi was responsible for the development of 
questionnaires and tests and the interpretation of 
data. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the work of Dr. 
Peter Evanechko and his colleagues at the University 
of Victoria who together with the members of the 
Management Committee were most receptive to the 
suggestions and advice provided by a number of: 
groups and individuals in the province. Special thanks 
are due to the members of the Joint Committee on^ 
Evaluation and the Technical Advisory Committee 
whose'guidance and assistance are most appreciated. 
The success of this study also depended on the co- 
opei;ation of educators, citizens and students in every 
part of the province. Space does not permit personal 
recognition of the many Contributors, but to all who 
gave of their experience and time, thank you. 
Jerry Mussio, Acting Director 
Learning Assessment Branch 
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The main Report of LANGUAGE: A C , an assess- 
ment^ of the English Language Arts in the province of 
British Columbia, runs to over 600 pages in three 
parts* That Report derives from thousands of pages 
of computer print-outs, the results of questionnaires 
o^pleted by over 7,000 teachers and trustees and of 
reading and writing tests <aken by nearly 40,000 
students ui Grades 4, 8, and 12. The present docu- 
ment summarizes the main Report which is in itself, 
however, a digest of a massive amount of informa- 
tion. // would be unfair, then, to use this material as 
afimi'btatement about LANGUAGE^ B. C without 
going back t&the extensive documentation of the 
original Report. 

" This summary consists of six sections with appen- 
dices. Section 1 gives general .background information 
on LANGUAGE: B.C. project, its aims and 
methods* Sections 24 summarize the three sections of 

; the main Report; h Goats and Objectives; IL Instnic- 
tional Practices; III. Test Results, Reading and Writ- 
ing. Section 5, the "Conclusion", assesses the accom- 
plishment of the project, and Section 6 provides a 
' summary of the recommendations of the Vitpotx as 
' they affect various segments of the educational com- 
munity. The appendices provide a guide to the main 
Report and h list of the people involved in the pro- 
ject. The Survey Team wishes to thank all those who 
took part fc^ their co*operation and advice. 
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For many years, legislators and educators have made 
decisions which have affected the course of education 
in the province and determined the expenditure of ' 
increasingly large sums of money. To.this date, the 
reason for chans^ng educational policy or investing 
mpre money in the school system has often been 
equated with lojfver Jrop-out figures, a greater variety 
of course offerings, or other such indicators. The 
underlyii^ assumption has been that the quality of 
education — what students actually learn — is some- 
how related to such factors. 

The lack of information, on a province-wide basis, 
describing what is being learned in the schools and 
the quality of that learning has become a major con- 
cern to many people within the educational system. 
In response to this general cdncern> the Department 
of Education established a Joint Committee on 
Evaluation in the fall of 1974 to advise the Depart- 
ment on the development of a long-term assessment^ 
plan in British Columbia, About the same time, a 
team of researchers from the University of Victoria 
was retained by the Department to conduct a study 
in the English Language Arts. This study was sub- 
sequently launched as a survey of the status of the 
language arts and as a pilot for future assessment 
programmes. 

The major objectives of the study were to: 

1) inform the public about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the English Language Arts; 

2) supply curriculum developers with information on 
current programmes and needs; 

3) provide information to be used tn setting priorities 
znd allocating resources; 

4) clarify directions for change in teacher education 
and professional development; 

5) raise qu^tions to be examined in depth by isluca* 
ttonal researchers. ^ 

since tiiany procedures us^d in this study were 
attempte4 for the first titne on a provincial scale> 
another important purpose for LANGUAGE: AC 
wa$ that it would serve as a pilot study which would 
contribute to the development of future assessments. 

The Snrvey Team identified three main components 
of the study: goals> outcomes, and any discrepancy 
between them. The first would identify and appraise 
the desired objectives of the English Language Arts, 
The outcomes assessment would survey student 
knowledge and skills as related to the perceived goals; 
for this purpose* tests in reading at the Grade/Year 4 



leve! and in composition at the Grade/Year 8 and 12 
levels were to be developed by the Survey Team and 
teacher consultants. The discrepancy analysis would 
attempt to explain any differences between the 
desired outcomes and the actual achievement by - 
pupils; this analysis would include an examination of 
methodologies and instructional materials being em* 
ployedt Eventually these three areas became the three 
sections of the main Report, with some modification 
of the "discrepancy analysis** because of the diffi- 
culties of assigning specific causes to such differences 
as well as the limited nature of the student , 
assessment. 

In May and June of I97S, the first phase of the pro- 
ject was conducted by means of a series of question- 
naires prepared by the Survey Team and distributgd 
to teachers and sdiool tnistees* In these bookIets> 
respondents were asked to describe the desirable 
learning outcomes of the Language Arts; in addition, 
teachers were asked to describe existing instructional 
practices employed in their classroooms. Separate 
questionnaires were prepared for the areas of Kinder- 
garten and secondary English (grades 8> 11> and 12) 
ari{t for four areas of the elementary Language Arts: 
reading, oral communication, written language and 
literature. In addit]on> a questionnaire adapted from 
the goals seaion of the teachers* booklets was pre- 
paredaiHl mailed to every school trustee in the pro- 
vince4n an attempt to determine the aims of Ht least 
one segment of the public. 

After pildt studies and revisions, the questionnaires 
were mailed out to the entire populations of Kinder- 
garten and grade 8> 1 1 > and 12 teacher^; a sampling 
ap[»'oach was used at grades 1> 3> and 7, so that each 
teacher of language arts was asked to respond to 
only one of the four Elementary questionnaires — 
these resuhs> however> can be taken statistically to 
apply to the entire poptilation. Of the 9,038 question* 
naires mailed out> 7>315 (81*n») were completed and 
returned; the response rate at each level included 
Kindergarten> 87<?o; Grade 1> 867o; Grade 3> 84<?o; 
Grade 7> 68%;' Grade 8> 87%; Grade 11> 88<?o; and^ 
Grade 12> 90%. Of the 500 trustees in the province* 
228 (46%) returned completed questionnaires. 

The Survey Team> aware of the limitations inherent 
in gathering information by the questionnaire 

J tt wa5 thought that the relatively low Klum rate at Grafle f 
could be eitplaiDed by the fact thai many Grade 7 teachers whr^ 
received the QuestloitDaires were aita specialists (for example, 
muste teachers) who do not, in fact, teach Language Arts, 



method, took precautions to reduce the effea of such 
weaknesses. To avoid the problem of insufficient 
infonnation, the booklets were made as compre^ 
hensive as possible by drawing on information ttom 
the pilot studies and from teacher consultants as welt 
as from other surveys and the team's own expertise 
in various areas; write*in responses by the teachers 
and the trustees were also encouraged. To deal with 
the problem of inaccurate answers, the Team stressed 
the importance of the information as weU as the 
. maintained anonymity of the respondents. Finally, 
the extensive piloting procedures helped to lessen or 
eliminate problems of ambiguous interpretations of 
statements and questions by respondents. 

The second phase of the project-took place over a 
period often months beginning in April, 1975. Focus- 
sing on the objectives identified by teachers as impor- 
tant in the questionndires> the Survey Team devised 
tests that would assess student performance in read- 
ing at Grade 4, and in writing at Grades 8 and 12. 
After several pilot studies in schools throughout the 
province> the tests were administered in January 
1976, to 9iV9 of Grade 4 students (34,626) in the 
province, and to a random sample of 3,696 Grade 8 
and Grade 12 students. 



2. ■ 

« Goals ajtd 
Objectives 




A major section of the questionnaire consisted of a 
li^t of possible learning outcomes that intght be 
desirable for students to attain at the end of the 
respective grade level. These objectives were identi* 
fled from several sources, including Canadian provin* 
ciat curriculum guides; jcsearch and literature in the 
fteldv suggestions and comments from teachers on the 
Management Committee and teachers participate \ 
tng in pilot studies> and the research and conceptual)* 
zation of members of tiie Survey Team. Wtttun each 
area several major skill categories were' identified 
along with a number of subsktUs winch comprised the ^ 
major category. Teachers were then asked to evaluate ^ ' " 
the importance of each objective according 4o a five- 
point scale ranging from "Essential^' to ''Of No 
Importance''. The relative importance of each objec* 
tjve was to be "in terms of the knowledge, skill and 
attitudes that are needed by these students in order to 
further thetr individual development and contribute 
to society in generat^\ 

In addition to the special categories in each area, the 
questionnaires contained several common sections 
deslg^ned to gather information on" the same points at 
each grade level. In one such S(»;don> teachers were 
asked to evaluate flve general areas of Language 
Arts/En^sh — reading, writing* listening, speak* 
ing» literature — in terms of thetr importance at the 
respective grade levels. School trustees were asked to 
evaluate these areas in terms of their jmportance in 
adult life. Figure I summarizes the pattern of re* 
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Figure 1: Relative ImportAnce of Each Area of the LanguAge Arts 
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L Trustees were asked to rank the five goal areas in terms of ihcir 
importance in adult life. ' - 

2 Teachers ranked the five goals in lerms of ihccmpHSsislhal each 
should receive at the (espeaive grade levels. 



sponses. Each circle in the figure is divided * ording 
to the relative emphasis assigned to each of the five 
areas by teachers and trustees. Whereas the oral skills 
of speaking and listening are reported as most impor- 
tant in Kindergarten^ there is a clear movement ^ 
toviard reading^ writing^ and literature being viewed 
as most important at the senior grades. Emphasis on 
the importance of reading is established in Grade I 
and continues through to Grade 12> although,speak- 
ing and listening skills instruction declines in im;>or^ 
tance in secondary programmes. Trustees^ as a group^ 
felt that speaking, reading ^nd listening skills are 
most important, followed by writing. The area of 
literature was ranked toy^cst of the five by the 
trustees> though it received strong support from 
^condary teachers^ These responses indicate a need 
for continuing discussion and clarification oflang* 
uage goals> especially at the secondary levels between 
the profession and the public. 

The following sub-sections summarize the flndings 



in each o f the individual booklets which examined the 
skill areas outlined in Figure 2. 



Kindergarten. Teachers felt that the following "affec- 
tive^^ outcomes of the IQndergarten experience were 
of m^or importance: thedevelopment of a positive 
self-concept which would increase the probability of 
reading success^ the making of the transition from 
home to school less traumatic^ and the possible need 
to compensate for environmental differences. They 
also saw the major purpose of Kindergarten as the 
identification and correction of learning disabilities 
and the development of language skills so as to lay a 
foundation for the Language Arts apd to improve the 
chances of success in the primary grades. Finally^ 
teachers felt they must provide a foundation for the 
Language Arts by developing listening, speaking, 
auditory and visual discrimination^ and psycho- 
motor skills at a basic level. 
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Figure 2 Skill areas Surveyed in the Questionnaires 



Aiihudesand apprtciattons 
Lisienitv skills 
Speakirv skills 
Vnual perception 
Motor skills 
Auditory perc«plion 



2. ttridlnK (£tevnenUr>) 

Enjoyment ^ 

Selection of suitable materials 

Main ideas 

Sequence 

Reading for detail 

Logical reasoning 

Visual memory 

Context clues 

Phonics 

Structural analysis 

Dictionary usage 

Locating information 

Applying appropriate reading skill; 

Organizing information effectively 



3. Written IJUjtuftjte (FJei»ent»ry) 

Content 

A^ocabulary 

Style 

Grammar 

Punctuation 

Spelling ' 

Handwriting j 



4, Uter*ture(Elrmenlar>) 

Understanding Literary Structures 

(e.g, identifying the tlieme» retelling the plot) 

Reacting to Literature 

(e.g. dramatizing an jnctdent from a story) 



5. Or«ICommuntcition<£lefnentaf>) 
Voice skills 

Usage and dialect in speaking 
riucncyand precision in speaking 
Effect of speakir^ and listening 
Uie of speetlh skills 
Auditory discrimination 
Comprehension in listening 
Evbtuatidn in listening 
Apprecbtion in listening 
levels and usage in listening 
Memory In tistenfng 



6. Secondary £njtlisli 

CrVtical awareness 
Writing 
Literature 
Drama 
Poetry- 
Prose 

Speaking and listening 
. Reading ^ 



Kindergarten teachers also expressed considerable 
concern over an increasing tendency for their pro- 
grammes to be made watered-down versions of Grade 
I rather than unique educational experiences. They 
felt that all children of Kindergarten age> regardless 
of maturity level> can benefit from the informal ex- 
periences and activities of the Kinderganen year. It 
was thought that more co-ordination of the Kinder- 
ganen and prijnary grade programmes would result 
in a greater understanding by all teachers of ihe ex- 
pecWhns upon them as well as a more effeciive 
transtnon for the children from one level to anolher. 

Reiding (Elementary). In general^ the Grade 1 
responses indicSited that those leachers perhaps have 
stronger feelings aboul the reading progranifi;e or 
more precise reading goals than Grade 7 teachers. 
The overall pattern of response cleariy indicates that 
the reading programme has markedly differing em- 
phases at th? three levels surveyed, according to the 
broad categories of comprehension, word idcnliftca- 
tion, and locating and using information. The 
development of comprehension skills moves from 
uncferstandlng specifics at the earlier grades^ lo 
making inferences and judgements in Grade 7; 
teachers at all three grade levels indicated, foe 
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example, thai idenrifying main ideas was important, 
but at Grade 1 the m^n focus was on the topic of a 
piciure, at Grade 7 on the topic of a paragraph. A 
similar pattern could be seen in the areas of Details 
and Reasoning. The authors of the Report suggest, 
however, thai such a sequenrial pattern may not be 
completely effeciive, and that students should per- 
haps deal with larger thought units fVom their earliest 
experiences. 

In the area of Word Identification, teachers at Grades 
1 and 3 ^jnphasi^ed the importance of phonics, pos- 
sibly to such a extent that they may be ignoring or 
lacking awareness of the problems which car^ resuh 
from emphasizir^ this skill at the expense of others. 
The Crade 7 responses to Word Identification skills 
~ whjch fated all sub-skills as highly important — 
raised the question as to wtvther teachers do indeed 
have a balanced approach tweaching such skills, or 
whether they are less familiar \ith the formal 
mclhodsof readinginstruciion; further investigation 
is neected to clarify this problem. Grade 7 teachers, on 
the other hand, regarded th&outcomes in the area of 
Locaring and U^ing Information as generally the most 
important in the lotal reading programme; the focus 
ai Grade 7, then, is clearly on readir^ for information. . 



Written Language (Elementac). The ratings of 
teachers at all three grade levels with respect to writ- 
ten language showed a censistent emphasis on such 
fundamentals as the selection of an appropriate topic, 
dear structure, coherence ^d unity, precision in the 
use of words, and the use of conventional punctua- 
tion. Legible handwritiri^ and correct spelling were 
^ako strongly sui^rted by b'oth teachers and trustees, 
'especially at Grade 7'Grade 1 teachers and, to a 
^ lesser degree. Grade 3 teachers were not prepared to 
stl^ss the skills of written language ^ much as their 
Grade? colleagues. The judgements at all levels 
stressed mechanical writing skills — punctuation, 
spelling, and handwriting ~ while such skills as 
content, style and grammar were generally not rated , 
as highly. \ __ V. ^ 

A knowledge of the uses of punctuation was con- 
sidered4.f l^igl^ importance; indeed, the ability to 

. demonstrate the conventional uses of punctuation 
was seen as signiflcantly more important than a 
knowledge of its structure as based upon intonation 
— the authors thought that equal emphasis should 
be given to both the theoretical and practical study of 
punctuation. Spelling, too, was treated in a basic way 
with the student's learning to ^p^ll a basic list of 

.words^rated superior to the development and appli* 
cation of spelling principles. In handwriting, legibility 
was the most important skill, although speed was the 
onlysubskill not juried "important*' or ''essential/* 

In the other areas of written language, teachers « 
agreed that lexical ^organization, fluency, and the 
selection of an appropriate topic wer^ the most 
important elements of content, even more important 
than originality. With respect to vocabulary, ;eachers 
'felt that precision and variety of word choice were of 
crucial importance, and'that vocabulary development 
and enrichment were highly necessary goals of an 
elementary wntiog programnie^ Again, at^all three 
grade levels, teachers considered coherence and unity ^ 
to be fundamental goals of elementary school writing, ^ 
although an emphasis on paragraphing quite 
naturally increased according to grade level. In 
matters of grammar, teachers gave major importance 
to clear structure, but failed to pcrc^vc the impqjr" 
tance of density of meaning — the dse of language 
^nns and structures packed whh information — 
* which, from a, developmental point of view, is an 
excellent measure€»f maturity of writing. |^ general, 
these results suggest that elementary teachers may be 
more concerned with matters.of form and ap'pearance 
f in wrhing than with contents 
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Literature (Elementary). AU respondents perceived 
literature as a topic of importance in a language arts 
curriculum, although in general, teachers did not 
favgr the formal analysis of literature, pven ^t Grade 
7, where an increasing interest in analytical proced- ' 
ures was evident} the number of procedures endorsed 
seemed quite limited. Primary teachers perceived the 
development of a love of literature as^ prime goal, . 
whereas intermediate teachers tendedWstress the 
development of reading proficiency. Teachers 
generally preferred to see a literature programme that 
involves primarily oral acti^ties, such as describing a 
character.' The relative lack of emphasis on siting as 
a means of reacting to literature in the early grades, 
where^tingltself is not as importam, is predict- 
able, but the idea that dramatic and artistic expres* 
sion are valid means of communication in Grade 1 
but lesssoin Grade? majf be worthy of further 
study* 

Grade 7 teachers seem to hold a somewhat more 
utilitarian view of a literature programme than do the 
primary teachers, in that they endorse to a signify 
cantty greater degree the idea that a successful student 
become a profldent reader and become more , 
informed about the world around him; conversely, 
they are signiflcantly less' positive regarding such out; 
comes as becoming more itnaginative or developing 
a love of literature. Teachers at all grade levels, 
however, stressed that the prime goal of a literature 
programme should be one of enjoyment and of 
fostering a positive attitude toward reading. Trustee^^ 
responses generally coincide w|^th those of the 
teachers in that both appreciation of literature and 
some analysis are endorsed; however, the relatively 
lower ratings given to expressive abilities related to 
literature suggest that the" students to know ' 
about it and enjoy it, but * -<es& oncernedwith 
whether the students can express their ideas about it. 
They ranked the development of literature skills be- 
tween ''important^^ and ''of moderate importance^*, 
although they did'nop^e the area as being as impor* 
twi as readiftg, writing, listening or speaking. 

Oral Communication (Elementary). On the whole, 
there was a remarkable degree of agreement an\ong 
the teachers of all three grades as to the imporjance 
of oral communication skills; where variation occur* 
red, it was in the more complex skill areas — such as 
the deyelc^ment of types and levels of speaking skills 
— where more complex skills were rated more highly 
at higher grade levels' InlH^ area of speaking, 
teachers appeared to perceive the devdopment of 



voice skills in somewhat supef Hcial terms by empha- 
sizing enunciation rather than the more complex skills 
of voice and speech characteristics. Reactions to 
matters of usage in speaking suggested that accuracy ^ 
is more important than richness and variation in ex- ^ 
pression. Fluency and precision in speaking were 
highly regjtrcled by all resp6ndents while the need to 
develop Variation in types and levels of speaking was 
relatively poorly regarded^ especially by primary 
eeachers^ In considering the effects of speaking and 
listening behaviour^ teachers focussed on the impor- 
' tancff of verbal language as opposed to the Influence 
of nqn-verbal messages. Evaluation and application 
of speech skills were given a comparatively low 
priority^ so it ^appears that sicill application may not 
be perceived as being as important as skill develop- 
ment. 

In the area of Itstenmg^ teachers at the primary level 
-weVe highly concerned with the development of 
simple discrimination of speech sounds while teachers 
at higher levels saw lesser need for such skills and 
more for broader listening skills concerned with 
comprehension of spoken messages. The responses 
in the general area of listening comprehension skills 
suggests that teachers feel that these skills devebp in 
spite of the lack of a formal programme. Trustees 
rated all speaking and listening skills highly^ with 
simple^ more conventional and informal goals being 
i^rated more important than the more complex and 
forinal objectives; a major difference between trus- 
^lecs and teachers occurred with regard to auditory 
discrimination (understanding and using different 
sound patterns and adjusting one^s listening to the 
speaker^ valued as highly important by teachers but 
ra^^ed 3S of least importance by trustees. In general^ 
the objectives of speaking and listening were ranked 
ht^ht although the results also suggested that teachers 
and trustees may not have a very dear knowledr'' of 
some of the more complex skills necessary to thu» 
^rea* 

^Secondary. Teachers in Grades 8, 11, and 12 re- 
sponded to lists of objectives in eight m^or areas 
\ , covering secondary schod English, rating most of 
them either "essential**, "important** or "of 
moderate importance**. Generally, too^ there was 
little variation among the responses at the three grade 
levels* The fostering of critical awareness (as, for 
example, recognizing the techniques of logical argu- 
ment and persuasion) was deemed an important part 
of the curriculum, with students being given general 
exposure at the earlier grades. Teachers aiso agreed 
on the importance of basic skills in readings listening, 



and speaking, especially those most useful to the i 
"classroom experience*' (such as following direc- 
tions, and fonnulating and responding tomaestions), 
although emphasis on formal practice in olral work 
seemed somewhat less at the senior levels. 

Writing and literature form the staples of the secon^ 
dary programme, and the^eachers were dear in^heir 
priorities for these areas. The emphasis in writing was 
placed on clarity of expression clear communica- 
tion — rather than on formal grammar; as in the 
elementary teachers* responses, the secondary 
teachers perhaps stressed clarity even over content, 
since creativity and originality of ideas were not 
rated as highly as those elements of writing dealtrig 
with clarity. Teachers also agreed on the importance 
of literature in the English programme. The goal of 
relating literature to the student*s own experience was 
Qpnsidered most important, while formal critical 
analysis was not stressed as heavily, although more 
sophisticated critical and analytical skills were 
deemed more important in the higher grades. Instruc- 
tion in drama and oral work in lite^ture received the 
lowest ratings from Grade 8 and theGrade 1 1-12 
teachers, respectively. Teachers, while indicating their 
favorable response to the teaching of literature, may, 
however, be giving lower priority than de^rable to 
goals which'help to broaden their students* exper- 
iences and to involve them more fully in literature. 

Trustees* responses tended to emphasize the basic 
skills of speaking, reading, listening, and wriffdg 
without much discrimination between these and more 
specialized abilities — most of the basic skills were 
rated as "essential** or "important** by a large per- 
centage of respondents; teachers tendei! to show more 
discrimination among various skills and subskills. A 
lesser concern of the trustees for the study of litera- 
ture suggests some confusion between the two groups 
over appropriate aims, such that it might be neces- 
sary for the teaching profession to clarify its belief 
in the importance of the study of literature'! That the 
teachers did agree among themselves on the impor- 
tance of most of the objectives listed, and that they 
dd discriminate between degrees of high importance, 
suggests their con^derable concern for the teaching 
of English. However, the remarkable agreement over 
the value of these objectives In aU three grade levels 
also suggests, especially in dealing with literature, 
that perhaps more distinction iAot^/^be'made 
between the objectives at various levels; it would seem 
that the more complex and sophisticated skills of 
critical or stylist^ analysis which might be appro- 
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8. . ' ^ 
Instructional 
Practices 



priate at the higher grades may not be>receivtng t)iat 
emphasis. Moreover^ the consistent emphasis on 
relating literature to personal experience may lead to 
the exclusion or de*emphasis of other literary ap* 
proache^ ^vhich might equally^ttChieve the desired aim 
of fostering the student^s enjoyment oY literature. * 

Conclusion, Over 300 specifk: desirable objectives for 
Language Arts/English programmes ^vere identified . 
and evaluated by teachers at seven grade levels and by 
trustees, Ahhough most of the goals were rated as at 
least "impoftant*% the Survey Team had designed the 
scale in degrees of importance so that fine discrimina* 
tions could be made. What emerges^ then» is a picture 
of what teachers at these various levels feel are their 
instructional priorities and^ 6y extension^ of their 
approaches to teaching various elements of Language 
Arts/English. In addition to providing an insight into 
the goats ^vbtch teachers^and trustees feel are impor- 
tant» the responses to the list of objectives should be 
of value to curriculum developers in establishing 
priorities and goats at various levels. The re^statement 
of such goats diso should provide teachers themselves 
^vit^ the opportunity tole^evatuate their individual 
objectives and methods. At any rater-educators and 
the public should examine — at both local and pro^ 
vincial levels — theTationak for their respective 
emphases. 




While the ranking of objectives can tell much about 
how a programme is being carried out/a more ob- 
vious method ts to ask directly about the method^ 
ology in use; the bulk- of the teacher questionnaires 
^vas devoted to such questions as teacher background 
and trainings organization of the programme^ texts ' ' 
and instructional materials em))loyed» methods of 
evaluation^ and the specific activities carrjed on in 
the classrooms. Again^ instructional practices were 
identified from several Sources^ including provincial 
curriculum guides^ re^arch^ the expertise ot team 
members^ and advice from teachers. Teachers were 
a$kcd to respond to questions usually according to an 
"Essential** to "Of No Importance" scale or^ in the 
case of classroom activities* by providing factual 
answers or subjective opinions on given statements 
concerning English/Language Arts teaching. 

,Much signiHcant information came out of the section 
in which teachers provided details of their training " 
and their feelings about general elements of Language 
Arts/English programmes.^ At the elementary level* 
for instance^ there appeared tq.be considerable gaps 
in training: 23% of the teachers were without ^ 
training in the Language Arts» 34% without training 
in English Literature^ 40% "without training in 
Reading. The elementary teacher^s need to be a 



2 tt must be cmphaslnd hWf as well as throughout this rqiorl^ 
that ihc responses indicate only a general picture of what 
teachers ihinlc and do, one that does not apj>ty lo individual 
persons or situations. 




generalist, required to teach in a// areas daily, was 
recognized, but it still seems that considerably more 
attention must be given at pre-service and in-service 
levels to the devefopment of an adequate academic 
base for Elementary Language Arts teachers. In other, 
findings in this section, elementary teachers indicated 
that they attend several workshops during the year, * 
although they did not, on the average, seem to beloi^ 
to many professional organizations. Class sizes were a 
major concetn since teachers felt tljat the reduction 
of class size was the most needed improvement; ^ 
classes of 20 or^ess, which lend themSfelves most , 
readily to technique^ of indlviduaiization, amounted 
to only 17% of those surveyed^ Appafently^ then, a 
considerable number of large classes, containing 
pupils of very diverse levels of ability, are ta,ught 
primarily by whole-class instructional methods; fur- 
ther investigation should be carried out to determine 
exactly*how inhibiting a Tactor on effective' tr:ach]ng 
such situations %)re. There was little indication of 
suj)port for or actual implementation of department- 
alized instruction — that is, separate instruction of 
subjeas or subject iubdi^ions — although this form 
of organization, the method of secon<iary Instruc- 
'tion, would be the prime experience of the student 
after Jiving the eleigentary schooL Some con- ' . 
sideration may iiave to be given to integration in the 
early stages of secondary education.or departmentali- 
zation in the late stages of elementary schooling In 
order to facilitate a smoother transfer of students 
from elementary to secondary schooling. Finally, 
elementary teachers listed their main difficulties as 
exc^^sive class size, lack of time for preparation and 
consultation^ inadequate or inappropriate teacher 
education, unsuitable textbooks and lack oj support 
and guidance in the carrying out of the programme. 

Similar kinds of results were evident in the general 
information section of the Secondary questionnaire. 
Classes generally number in the upper twenties, are 
held tii^ostly in sel&contained classrooms, and contain 
homogeneous groupings of studen|s; usually, some 
100 to 1^ hours annually are allotted lo English 
{instruction. Audio^visual and other supplementary 
^uipment see^s generally ayallable, and individual 
teachers appeafr tfljtave Qonsicferable control over the 
texts and the naturc^of the English .programme. As a 
whole, secondary English teachers do not belong lo a 
large number of pr^essional organizations, nor do 
tbey attend a^gre^t aumber of conferences or *vork- 
shops* Almost h^f of the secondar^*teachers sur* 
veyed, however, indicated that they were m^bers of 
the B«C Engti&h Teachers^ Association/an affiiiation 
which should make tha(^organizatidn^ useful means 
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of communicating information on English pro^i 
grammes^and ideas to secondary teachers. However, 
despite the high number of teachers with professional 
certificates, some important gaps in training appear, 
especially at the Grade 8 JeveL Grade 8 teachers, in ' 
general, have less experience and less training, 
whereas they also have larger classes and a heavier' 
student load; moreover* a higher percentage of Grade 
8 teachers have only one or two English classes com* 
pared to'a greater percentage of full-time English 
teacher^in the senior grades. Almost 58^ of Grade 8 
English teachers have less than six years^expe^ience, 
and more than a third reported no training in com- 
position — ye]t this is the level stt vsrhich the imblic - 
might expect advanced training in composition to 
begin. Many Grade 8 teachers commented!, as well, 
that they were teactung English reluctantly, having 
been directed to the job or having very limited 
experience. 

The other m^or area of concern is with reading. 
Formaf reading instruction (as well as formal instruct 
tion in speaking and listening) does not make up^a 
large part of the secondary langua^v programme, 
even though many teachers feel that reading ability 
should possibly determine class make-up and ev«n 
promotion. All teachers considered reading skills as 
among the primary aims of the current programme, 
and they also suggested that only specially trailed 
reading teachers should 4o remedial wgrk. Yet only 
about one-quartecof the secondary English teachers 
have had university training in reading, and only one- 
half that number have had remedial reading trainings 
These facts suggest that secondary English teachers, 
especially those ofiJrade are not being given the 
help or the training to cany out the job they are 
expected to do, 

The following sectiotis summarize the findings of the 
six individual questionnaire booklets. 

Kindergarten. The questionnaire indicates that the 
typical Kindergarten class is a heterogeneous group of 
fewer than 25 children assigned to a self-contained 
classroom under the guidance of one teacher; there ^ 
are occasional instances of multi^t^ge groupings, but 
most teachers oppo^-p ^his structure on the grounds 
that it inhibits the iichievenent of the unique goals of 
the Kinctergarten programme. These goals, jn fact, 
seem to be supported by the methods used in the 
classrooms. Activities which stress free individual 
play and involvement with a variety of materials and 
equipment were preferred over structured lessons in 
specific skills. Total class participation in literature* 
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musict painting, and movement edncation was also 
emphasize* The importance of developing readiness 
for beginning reading ia Kindergarten, not seen as an 
important objective in Part 1^ appears to be accepted 
to some degree in practice^ althongh most of the 
teachers feh that the Kindergarten year should not 
assume the tasks of the first grade. Teachers of this 
level also emphatically rejected the use of any form of 
evalnat ion other than informal observctton. 

Teachers expressed concern over the size of the 
classes^ the need for more equipment and spacer the 
clarification of the goats of the Kindergarten in the 
total school programme^ and greater access to in- 
service education as ways in which the programme 
could be improved. While the>e was a great desire 
to keep the Kindergarten programme independent^ 
there was also a feeling that the class and its teacher 
have often been too isolat^ from the rest of the ^ 
Elementary school. The desire for clarification of 
goats and for more specific direction suggests the 
need to make the Kindergarten' experience an inde^ 
pendent but necessary and co-ordinated part of the 
elementary school experience. The empfiasis on in- 
service trainings too^ is derived from the feeling of 
inadequate preparation and perhaps lack of exper-*^ - 
ience. In this area^ especially^ figures on training 
vvere ro^aling: 38Vo of^the teachers have had no 
courses in Kindergarten Education, 3S7o have no 
Qonrses in Language Arts/467o have none in 
Children's Literature^ and S07o have none in 
Reading, 

Reading (Elementary). The*^mount of time devoted 
to reading instruction decreases over the grades. The 
proportion of reading time devoted to word^recogni- 
tion also decreases, meaning that the amount of 
word-recognition drill time Is reduo^d considerably. 
In factt the word-recognitioil programme changes 
from a reading to a spelling'emphasis through the 
elementary grades. The methods used to teach read- 
ing, however^ remain uniform except that oral read- 
ing and sight word drill decline in importance whereas 
reference reading and vfrritten book reports increase 
in importance. Primary teachers make extensive use 
^f the Readirg Series guidebooks, as well as library 
jcs, teachel^made materials* and (in grades one 
and tt}rec)^in)a5al Reading-^ries, Few schools and/or 
districts* however, seem to have developed spe<^ific 
reading curricula* and teachers expressed the dedre ^ 
to have a more carefully sequenced reading pro* 
gramme th^t would allow a greater number of choices 
and quantity of materii^^ They also stressed the 
need for more appropriate training t)ackgroUn(l by 



indicating a lack of usefubiess En the university 
courses taken. 

In methodology^ teachers indicated that questioning 
is the strategy used most often for mastery and appli- 
cation of reading skills; since there is some evidence 
to indicate th^ the of questioning may be related 
to pnpils* thinkings in-service training should perhaps 
devote time to improving qnestfoning methods. Other 
suggestions about methods of teaching reading ^ ' 
inclnded the increased use of nothconsumable 
teacher-prepared materials^ to ease the subsequent 
preparation burden of teachers, and increased use of 
self-checking or peer-corrected activities; to ease the 
marking burden. Teachers indicated that they most 
often checked pupils' work the same day, often the 
same period; they f^lt that day-to-day performance 
and teacher observation were the most importam 
evaluarion techniques. It was found that students 
generally can read library books which they choose, 
but often have some difficulty with materials from 
oth^r areas; mathematics texts seemed easier for 
students than other subject texts, possibly bccanse of 
the emphasis on mathematics in the elementary pro- 

gramnie.3y and large, teachers tend to organize. 

their reading programmes so th^. can provide extra 
help for students liaving difficulty; however, since 
students may become permanently grouped on the 
basis of reading achievement, a possibly harmful 
situation, such organization should be closely nioni' 
tored. I|i ah, the Endings are consistent with the idea 
that pupils learn to read dnring the primary grades 
and read to learn for the remainder of school; atso, 
once word recognition skills are mastered in primary 
levels, rdatively little instruction iiijieeded to main- 
tain them during later school yearsfkowcver, the 
need for specific reading programmes s^ms 
apparent, especially in the ypp^ levels. 

Written Language (Elementary). The average amount 
of rime allocated to written language, spelling, and 
handwriting suggests adequate treatment. Integrated 
instruction of Grade 1 made the questionnaire diffi- 
cult for teachers at that level to complete, but « 
responses indicated that the majority of teachers of 
Grades 3 and 7 use separate class periods for Spelling 
and handwriring. In ranking the existing goats (as 
opposed to ^^idear* goals), teachers contifiued to ^ 
stress the improvement of basic skills; they offered 
strong support for simple, concise, and correct 
writing. Teachers would like to improve ^their teach- 
ing in basic areas — vocabulary, grammar, and 
punctuation if the time and the resources were at 
hand* In general* teachers in Grade 7 use texts and 
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commercially prepared materials more than teachers 
at other levels; the sources of the curriculum in writ- 
ten language seem to be largely the B.Ci. Language 
Arts Ctarioitum Guide (1968) sgid the various text 
books available for use in the classroom. T^cher- 
onented methods of evaluation^ such as marking and 
conference work> seem to have priority (especially in ^ 
the upper grades) over pupil*directed activities. |n 
describing factors-which inhibit the teaching of writ-* 
ten language skills^ teachers were critical of the 
current currjculum guide> of their pre^service train- 
ing> of in-^rvice teacher education, and of the texts 
and materials available for work in composition. 

Literature (Elementary). Teachers reported that they 
pursue, in general, a planned but flexible literature 
programme, including reading aloud to their closes 
at least three or four times a week. Libraries were 
reported as having collections of books which have 
adequate ranges of interest and difficulty, although 
little attention seemed to be given to making the 
library (through the use of comfortable furnishings or 
motivational displays) an inviting or stimulating place 
to be in^ |n evaluating classroom texts* teachers felt 

JEfe^U ofjhe^i^^ ^escnbed novels at the Ofade 7 
level, three were ustSTwiflTscMftesutcess^. However^ 
the sole Canadian novel on the list received the 
lowest rating of acceptance; several teachers also 
pointed out the sexist overtones in many books avatt 

, able, noting that only one book on the Grade 7 list 
has Temale c^iaracters in central roles, whereas the 
remaining five titles all have a male as the central 

.figure. Some action in revising the list of prescribed 
book^ seems warranted. 

Teachers reported that iheir major resources for 
literature study derive from personal experience^ 
school libraries, and their colleagues; relatively little 
support was given to the provincial curriculum 
guides^ B.CT^F. lesson aids^ district instructional 
material centres, and school broadcasrs. Teachers fell 
that their training was perhaps better in this area than 
in some of the other areas surveyed> but thought 
\here was still condderable room for improvement In 
pre^service and in*service training. Some diversity of 
opinion occurred when they w^re asked about the 
outcomes of their present programme (as opposed to 
an id^l one): none of the options listed was fully 
endorsed by a majority of teachers at all grade levels. 
Relatively speaking, the teachers favored the ideas 
that children should become familiar with a wide 
variety of literature should meet literature that will 
help in the development of reading and other cdgni* 
tive skills and should develop the ability to become . 
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discriminating readers. *Very few teachers at anylevel 
believed thatBterature should be. used to develop an 
appreciattcyTof cultural heritage. In dealing with 
activities r4tated to literature^ primary teacher&.tend-* 
ed to favor artistic modes of response ~ Illustrating 
and responding verbally to stories — while Grade 7 
teachers showed a tendency to stress the demonstra- 
tion of literal understanding! The preferred form of 
evaluation was again informal observation and parti- 
dpaiion in discussion; primary teachers^ especially^ 
appeared to make a distinction between a student^s 
oral behaviour in making a book report and his parti- 
cipation in^iscussion^ tn that the former activity is 
used significantly less frequently as a basis for evalua- 
tion than the latter. The m^eans of improving the 
elementary literature programme which seemed to * 
receive perhaps more approval than^he other areas 
surveyed was that of increasing the amount of read-* 
ing material available. 

Oral Communication (Elementary). Teachers saw the 
total Oral Communication programme as /ailing 
between "important** and "essential** on the prefer- 
ence scale, although specific skills were often ranked 
less than "important**. Those learning activities iri 
Oral Communlcatiori integrated with other curri- 
culum areas were given highest pnority as wertrthbse"^ 
based on ctuldren's experiences. Generally^ however^ 
teachers saw relatively little need for follow-up activi- 
ties to provide practice and application of skills In 
Oral Communication; this result suggests that they 
prefer a highly informal approach to skill develop* 
ment> along with the desire for an integrated ap* 
proach to the subject. The mp^st popular sources of 
the curriculum were the teacher's own experiences 
and ideas from coUeague^^ whiU academic training 
and curriculum guides had relatiyely lesslnfluence. 
This evidence indicates the importance of local curri- 
culum development, since the area qerives chiefly 
from the experiences of both teacher^and children^ 
not just books or courses. v I > 

There appears to be a strong need Jfor. development or 
provision of instructional materials .designed to build 
Dral communication skills as part of a total language 
programme. Commercially prepared materials 
apparently receive frequent use> and this practice 
reveals a needJor prepared programmes and suggests 
a need for Identification and authorization of suitable 
materials by provincial curriculum cqnimittees. 
Teachers* written comments^ on the whole^ paralleled 
the opinions expressed in their objeaive responses. 
The integrated approach to developing Shaking and 
Listening skills was strongly suppDrted> as was the 
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need for modification of the curriculum either locally 
or provincially. The development of more carefully 
sequenced curriculum guides^ with fully detailed 
instructional activities^ was seen as a good means of 
imfMToving the quality of instruction in this area. 
Likewise, in pre^service trainiug* teachers incficated a 
need for more and better courses dea! specifically 
with Oral Communication. 

It does seem evident that while the overall goals and 
objectives are of great importance to the teachers, 
the more specific skills are of less importance. 
Teacher comments revealed a variety of largely 
informal learning activities — such as story telling 
and discussion ^ betngxmployed in preference to 
formal and structured skill development activities. 
The generally hif^er rankings given to listening skills 
as a whole suggests that teachers feel a greater need to 
develop receptive skills rather than repressive ones; it 
would appear appropriate to make teachers aware bf 
the reciprocal nature of speaking aixt listening and of 
the need to have skUls in each developed jointly. 

While teachers^ then, reported' a high preference f6r 
all oral skills^ they appeai^ed to believe that their 
application should b.e practiced through a limited 
number ofbefaavtaursrldrgety^ form alrconveitfiuial 
and unstructured. These findings suggest that t^Sm- 
ers may not be knowledgeable of other more struc- 
tured techniques which enable children to practice 
their develoinng oral skills. Because formal pro- 
grammes in oral communication are so limited^ so are 
good quality and valid resources in evaluation. Since 
not all pupils were seen as performing at appropriate 
levels of speaking and^ especially^ listenings teachers 
appeared^ however^ to accept-the need for a struc- 
tured developmental programme in Oral Com- 
munication. 

Secondary* English teaching methods at thesecon- 
dary level showed considerable variety of approach^ ^ 
although methods involving oral work were reported 
asbeir^ used less frequently^ aTesult^cotcoborating 
the opinions of teachers in Section 2 of this report 
that oral responses to literature are of less impor- 
tance- ToOt formal work in reading and listening, as 
well as in speaking^ tended to rank toward the bottom 
of the most frequent activities even though reading 
was ranked among the most important activities. 
Reading instruction^ especially^ appears to be a by- 
product of work in imaginative literature and non- 
fiction (which itself seemed neglected at all levels)^ 
rather than an area of specific focus demanding its 



own materials and methodologies. Non-fiction 
seems somewhat neglected, perhaps because it may be 
used more as a stimulus to the writing of composi- 
tions than as an aspect of literature worthy of study 
in itself perhaps also due to a lack of high quality 
material. Also ranking near the bottom end of the 
scale was the method of involving students with 
litc^ture through visits to live poformances; sin» 
such a technique would depend upon the lo^tion of- 
the school, among other factors^ the low rating is not 
surprising — but the importance of havtr^ studenfs 
react, to live performances (such as dramas and poetry 
reacfings)^ suggest that opportunities should be made 
available not only for the students to travel but for 
the arts to come to the schools. In methods of evalua- 
tion^ teachers agreed with their colleagues in the 
elementary schools that those methods which give the 
teacher the major responsibility for determining their 
students' abilities are to be preferred. Many teachers 
feh that standardized tests mtleht provide reasonably 
accurate assessments of studetit worlc^ but agreed that 
the m^or type of evaluation should involve teacher 
observation and tei^t;her-made tests. 

A large part of the secondary questionnaire was 
deigned to g ather opinion on the presc ribed tetts and 
currfcuTum' guides nowtn userTlie responses indi- 
eating successful and unsuccessful use of specific texts 
should provide useful information to curriculum 
revision committees as^welt as to new or in^per* 
ienced teachers. The major demand at all three grade 
levels was fpr good texts for>.writing and language; 
teachers at the senipr levels^ especi^ly^ gave high 
priority to the need for tmbooks more suited to 
instructional needs. There was considCTable diver- 
gence of opinion over the effectiveness of the literary 
texts: some were regarded very favorably^ but several 
were unused. Moreover^ it appears that the actual 
range of t&tts-is somewhat limited, both in content 
and style; indeed, many ofthe most popukur novels, 
for instance, tend toward the first-person or confes- 
sional kind of fiction, which, although they would 
-facilitate the goal of relating literature to the stu- 
dent^s own experience and environment, may not 
develop the great range of pos^bilities inherent in 
reading for enjoyment. 

Like teacheh at other levels, the secondary icspon- 
dents had little praise for the curriculum guides. 
These could, ^owever, be an important in*service tool 
given the fact that they are widely disrributed and 
read. The teachers gave a relatively high ratihg to the 
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listing of objectives in the guides ^ a response sug- 
gestive of their own discrimination reported in 
Section 2 ~ hut indicated a desire for more speciflc 
suggestions about methods of attaining those objec- 
tives;, how to teachf not what to teach for. Such 
revisions* which might well include space devoted to 
giving more details about prescribed texts, were 
among the suggestions teachet^ made concerning 
' improvement of the programme. Other suggestions 
follow the patterns of the elementary levels; reduction 
of das^ size 2nd more time for preparation and 
grading. Teachers were also dissatisifed with their 
pre^senice training, although there was no break- 
down as to when that training occurred. It seems evi- 
dent that the university ttaitiing programme should 
be reviewed, and that any changes should certainly 
include specific training in reading, speaking, writing, 
and listening skills instruction. 

o 

CbDCltlSiOlt. 

This section of the Report suggests that B.C. teachers 
use a wide variety of methods in the teaching of 
Umguage Arts/English, and that these methods 
generally relate to what fhe teachers see as the major 
objectives of the programme. The in formation also 
provides an indication of what is going on in the 
cla^roomsrin^eneraLwayf^Lcautse,^d-sMu 
provide assistance to curriculum developers as welt as 
to teachers-themseives as they seek ways to make their 
teaching more varied and effective. The evaluation of 
- materials, including provincial curriculum guides, 
should also be of considerable use in revising pre^ 
scribed text lists andHhe guides themselves; the lack 
of effective language teYts and materials at almost all 
levels is perhaps the most evident weakness in current 
programmes. The results, too, of the general back- 
ground s^urvey,,^ well as the dissatisfaction expressed 
by t6e teachers themselves, with regard to pre-service 
university training ^ whicti shows apparent inade- 
quacies and unhappiness at all levels ~ requires that^ 
universities should continue to re-evaluate thdr pro*^ 
granunes to ensure that prospective teachers not only 

receive appropriate training in^the jcontent and 

methods of their specialized fields, but that they have 
an adequate background in basic skills instnictJon: 
readingj writitigf speaking, and listening. 
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Test Results 



The second ph^ of LANGUAGE: B.C was con- 
ducted in January 1976: a study of pupil perform* 
ance in selected areas of the Language Arts Pro- 
gramme* Financial limitations meant that only certain 
. parts of the programme could be surveyed,^ although 
like the tntitt LANGUAGE: B.C project^ the assess- 
ment would serve as a pilot for more extensive sur- 
veys. The areas chosen were reading at Grade/Year 
4 and composition at Grades/Years 8 and 12» so as 
to focus on a transition year in the elementary expcr- 

■ ience and on writing at the e^d of the elementary and 
secondary programmes. Plans are now underway to 
assess reading in Grades 8 and 12 during the 1976-77 
school year. Basing questions on the important objec- 
tives identified in the questionnaire, the Survey Team, 
in collaboration with the Management Committee, 

1 designed tests to be administered in the schools by 
^ classroom teachers. The composition test was adm^ni- 
stered to a provincial sample of grade 8 and 12 stu- 
dents whereas virtually every grade 4 student iii the 

■ province participated in the reading assessments Each 
school district was given the opp^ortunity to request a 
summary^of the grade 4 reading scores for the dis'^ 
trict; in view of the sampling procedures used in 
grades 8 ^d 12, only provincc'wide composition 
results , ere to be reported. The results were then 
analyzed and compared with responses to the ques* 

— tionnairraboutgoals^ndinstructional pTactices"; in 
addition, throd^ use of baclcground information 
provided by sttjdents, an attempt was made to 
identify other variables which might aff^t student 
performance in these areas. The following discussion 
summarizes Part III of the main Report, provincial 
test results in readihg and composition. 

READING: GRADE/YEAR 4 

Drawing^on the Grade 3 teactiers^ responses to in- 
structional goals, especially those reading goals and 

' objectives rated as essential^ important, or of moder- 
ate importance for pupils completing Year 3, the 
Survey Team and the Management Committee co- 
operated in the selection and development, of suitable 
test items for the reading assessment. Several test 

— -item banlcs-iverrexaminedrincliidirtg theTJ^S. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, the 
Instructional Objectives Exchange, and the Objectives 
and Items Co*operative. Items sdected /rom these 
sources were appropriatery modified and in those 
areas where items were unavailable, new test items 
were developed by the Survey Team and teacher 
consultants. 

Items were grouped into two test boolclets to reduce 
the amount of test timetequired for each pupil;^trial 



studies conducted in classrooms in Victoria and 
Prince Rupert provided useful revisiotfs before the 
final boolclets were printed. The reading test was 
based on three domains, or general categories used 
for grouping related objectives: Word Identification, 
Comprehension of Prose Materials, and Compre- 
hension of Functional Materials. Each of these do- 
mains was specified by a number of objectives 
(specific learning outcomes). Finally, each objective 
was me3sured1>y a number of test items distributed 
between the two test booklets. In January, 1976, each 
Grade/Year 4 pupil in B.C. completed one of the two 
booklets. Classroom teachers conducted all phases of 
the test. Ninety minutes were allocated for all actviti- 
ties, including 40 minutes for completion of the test 
itself — in most cases, however, less than one-half 
that time was required. A total of 34,626 children 
were involved — M7o of the entire population in 
B.C. at that level. 

All tests were returned to (he B.C. Department of 
Education Learning Assessment Branch for scoring. 
No attempt.was made to compare B.C. students with 
students living elsewhere or at another time, because 
of insufficient data. Inste§d, the problem was to 
detetimine how welt children could perform on a 
representative set of reading tasks and then consider 
whetherttetjferfolTni^^^^ 
of the profession and the public. Accordingly, in 
early May, 1976, an interpretive panel of individuals 
met in Kamloops to review the results' of the reading 
assessment.^ This group of nine experienced teachers, 
a professor of reading education^ and a parent was 
provided wltb outlines of the assessment project "and 
asked to define a satisfactory or acceptable rai^e of 
performance for each objective. Before seeing any 
test results, the panel considered the test questions 
that were used to measure each objective and then 
determined the range of performance that they would 
find acceptable for the objective. If, for example, a 
range of 75*90% correct was defined as acaeptable, 
then a score of less than 'J5% would Ibe indicative of a 

weaknesst and the teacher wou ldJake-Corrective 

action with any student correctly answering fewer 
than 75% of the questions. A score of above 90%, on 
the other hand, would represent a definite strength 



3 ft h important to note several limitations of the use of such a 
panel. Most important ^mong tifese are the subjective nature of 
theopimons^thelackof Tet>re$ciitativenessorthe group^ and the 
illusion 0^ precision created by assigning nfftnerlcal values to the 
' 'vranges of acceptable perlbrmance. Th? comparison between 
actual restitts and these intervals must be viewed with caution^ ' 
^ ^ slnceanothergroupmtght Interpret the data differently. 
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TABLE 1 

1976 PROVINCIAL READING ASSESSMENT 
PERFORMANCE OF GRADE/YEAR FOUR STUDENTS 



Key: 

. pqmain Performance 
Objective Performance IZ 



Range of Satisfactory Perfontiance f 
as defined by panel 



' , Average Score^ 
correct) l 

DOMAIN!— WORD IDEKTIFICATION 73.0 

Objective ' ' ^ 

^ Recognizing high frequency words 98.5 C 
^ Using Phonic skills (e.g. words that thyme, 

^ vowel sounds) 74.6 C 
^ Using structural analysis (e.g. prefixes, 

suffixes, rooi words) - ^ 61,0 " C 
^ Using context to determine meaning of a 

word in a senten^ ' _ - I C 
^ Using a dtcfionary (e.g. knowledge of alpha^ 

betical order; guide words) 56.9 H 



DOMAIN^ — COMPREHENSION OF^PROSE ■ > 
MATERIALS 69.0 
Objective 

^ Idemifying main idea in a paragraph ' 7Z-^ 

• Identifying important detail^ , 73.9 

• Determining sequence of events " "67.1/ 

. ' <- ^ 

\ Applying !ogical reasoning skills . 70.2 
^ ' Detennining the purpose for reading a/ 
passage ^/ 61.2^ 

DOMAIN 3 ^ COMPREHENSION CJF 

^ X FUNCTIONAL MATERIALS 70.8 
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Objective 

• Locating information (e.g. using tables of 
contents) 71.5 

• li^derstandittg signs 81.5 

• Understanding road*maps ' 59.8 

• Understanding product labels ~ 7579^ 

• Understanding arithmetic story problems 65.5 
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in that skill area. When consenus had been r^ched 
on all of the objectives jn a particular domain, the 
actual provincial results were distributed to the panel 
and compared with the defined ranges of acceptable 
pelformance. Separate district reports on the reading 
test have been sent upon request to individual school 
districts who are being encouraged to organize similar 
panels and to iiepeat Uij^nten^X^tdti^ process at the 
locafleveir 

Table 1 provides the average scores for the 
grade/-year4 population given in percentage figures 
of correct scores. The bar sr^ph indicates actual 
student performance for each objective which was 
determined by computing the average percentage of 
correct responses to the test items used to measure 
that objective. The range of satisfactory performance, 
set by panel for each objective is illustrated by a 
box. The domain s<x)re represents an averaging of ail 
objective scores in the domain; no atterflt^t was made 
to determine the range of satisfactory performance 
for the domain as a whole. 

In t he area of Word Identific ^ionJDamain-lVa — — 
weakness was noted with dictionary skills; in parti- 
cular,' students seemed to experience difficulties with 
diacritical markings and the use of guide words. ' 
Aside from this weakness, however, the panel was ^ 
satisfied with the overall performance in the domain 
of Word Identification* That is, in general, students 
appear to be acquiring a basic vocabulary; they can 
ijsc common phonetic skills; they understand parts of 
words; they appear to be able to determine the mean^ 
Ingpf.an unknown word'in a sentence. 

Student performance in the other two domains was . 
also deemed satisfactory. The typical student in Bri- 
tish Columbia apparently can read and understand 
prose materials at an Acceptable level of proficiency: 
Overall, students can identify the matn idea in a para- 
gra|A; they can relate important details in a^nra^ 
jra]^i|jhgr_can determi sequence of events; they 
can apply logical reasoning skills^ In Domain 111, 
children at this level can satisfacYorlly use such skills 
as locating information; understanding ^igns, road 
maps jnid product labels; and understanding arithmc- 
tic^pr<J^)lems* 



Student Characteristics 

A second part of the assessment attempted to define 
some student characteristics which mi^t be related 
to performance in reading. Although the individual 
test booklets were completed anonytnously, students 
did fill in an information sheet which allowed the 
booklets to be analyzed in terms of the following 
variables! sex, age, number of schools attended; num- 
ber of hours of televidon watched, period oF^esi- 
dence in Canada, and language background. *N 

The researchers, however, pointed out that a per* ^ 
cdved relationship between performance and a given 
characteristic does not imply cause and effect. For 
example, if results show that students who have 
attended a large number of schools score lower than 
those who attended fewer schools, these do not imply 
that the mere transfer from school to school cattses 
student performance to be low. The lowered per- 
formance may be due to conditions other than the 
one being examined, or through some ocjmbination of 
related' factors. - , ' 



-' Manrof the significant differences among various 
groups were to be expected. Scores according to sex, . ' 
for instance, indicated that in almost all skill areas , 
; measured,' the performance of girts exceeded that of, 
the boys: the only exceptions were in dictionary skills, 
anfl reading signs and road maps. Previous studies ' 
(such as the U.S. National Assessment Program) have 
^so shown that giirls at. this age level do out^perform 
boys in reading skills, although the reasons are not 
entirely clear. Likewise, when the papers were 
analy^ according to age differenc^^ the results 
showeil that younger sttidents (less than 9 years of 
^ age)^jut-performed older students.(over 9). Thi^ 
ste'ming inconsistency may be due to personal and 

,^^(buc||tonal characteristics of the students: the 
younger group, (approximately 1 .7<t^o of the total 

' sample) may be the children-occasionally^head-of 

their grade ^(^Is, while the over nine students (some 
17.6*!% of the total) may include those ^ho have 
laming difficulties and have repeated a grade. 

Student performance decreased consistently with an 
increase in the number of schools attend^; this find- 
ing seems to corroborate the experiences^and opinions 
of teachers with regard to the negative relationship 
between frequent move^ and the quality of student 
performance. More than one-half of the' students in 
the sample have changed schools ip the'first 3 grades, 
with over one^uarter attending three or more 
schools, a statistic which suggests that relatively large 
numbers of children in elementary schools require 



The panel cautioned^ Tiowever, that white they were 
satisfied with thi avera^*scores of the province, the 
resufts do not rnea^/ifhat every student is performing 
at ah acceptable teveL It was recommended that 
schools and individual teachers continue to monitor 
the prpgriess ofindividucl students. 



special consideration because of mobil]ty*related 
' influences bearing upon them. Dramatic^ though 
expected shifts in perfoimance also accompanied 
changes in the variables concerned with place of birth 
(Omadian/NQn*C|nadian) and language spoken at 
home. Students born in Canada who did not speak 
another language before going to school and who - ^ 
now SQeak only English at home showed the highest 
performance^ exceeding significantly in all cases the 
average perfoimance in the province. Their'scores' 
were closely followed by those of English-speaking 
students not born in Canada. Students not bom in 
Canada* able to speak another language before going 
to schooK and who speak ^notha- language besides 
English at home^ on the whote^ scored significantly 
lower than the average for the province; however^ the ^ 
longer the students have resided in the country^ the ^ 
closer their scores were to the provincial average; 
Although other factors* such as self-esteem and socio* 
economic variables associated with place of birth and 
use of English in the home may also affect reading 
performance^ it does appear^ as might be expected, 
that children most familiar with the English lan- 
guage and Canadian customs are the most proficient 
readers of English. These results do suggest, how- ' 
ever» that ttiQse students who are new to Canada 
and its culture require special-help and considera- 
tion. 

Interesting results also came from the data concerning 
the relationship between hours of television watched 
and performanqe on the. test. There was generally a 
higher level of performance in reading with a 
reported increase in television watched up to two 
hoyrs per day» then a slow decrease to the four' or 
morejiours per day category; however* at this highest 
level of watching, student performance was still equal 
to or higher thsn performance in the No Television 

category. Apparently^ then^ tt> e act of watching tele- 

Vision may not interfere with development of reading 
skills^ as has been often suggested. This fincfing may 
be due to the increased interests generated by tele-^ * 
vision and subsequent readng|ibout these interests, 
or* it mayi^ome about as a^restitt of a broadened 
informadonal and linguistic basis developed by the 
child as a resuh of watching television. Also* there 
may be^no direct cause and effect relationship: 
children* for example, who hdve time to watch tele- 
vision may also have much time for reading* But 
because of the somewhat unexpected pattern, the 
relationship between television and skill development 
<in reading and other areas of the language arts _ 
deservjes further examination. 
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It was noted that over50<^ of the Grade 4 students 
reported that they watch three or more hours of tele- - 
vision on scho^>l days, equal toat least half of the 
time they spend in school; only a very small propor- 
tion^(about 37d) watch no television. Oeariy, research 
should be conducted into the effects of television 
upon students* intellectual and skill development and 
into the ways in-winch this medium could be best 
employed for educational purposes^ 

In comparing the results of the Reading Asse^^ment 
with the teachers^ statements of goals and their 
methods of teaching (Parts^ and II of the main. 
Report)* it was found that teachers appeared to'be 
meeting their curriculum goals in reading instruction* 
The performances of the students, judged as accept^ 
able by the panel, suggest that there is an effective 
programme of instruction at the primary level% all 
but the area of dictionary skills* Even this deflctency , 
may be a resuh of the relative newness of this skUl;' 
area in the experience of Grade/Year 4 students.^e 
fact of adequate perfbrmaifce by the students overall, 
hbwever,^does not mean that all students at this level 
inall partsoftheprovinceareperformii^greadinj 
tasks at a satisfactory level. Students experiencing 
learning difficulties must continue tb be identified ^ 
.and aided to reach their jndividual potentials. 

Composition: Grade/Year 8 and 12 
Considerable time was spent in trying to design a test 
that would accurately assess basic writing skills from 
a>epr~esentativ£and typical sample of ^fbdents from 
grades 8 and 12* The test^was to be an essay of several 
paragraphs^ length which would^easure five specific 

skill areas (ideas, organization* sentence tisage*:--.^ 

vocabulary and mechanics); would use an expository 
mode that would reveal the students* abilities to 
amplify, explain, and reason; and would use an 
icfentical topi^tOLallow for comparisons to be drawn 
witiiin and between the two groups. After test runs at 
_ schools in Saanich* Castlegar* Bumaby and Rich^ 
mond, a fina'l paper was set and the method of 
administration detenhined* Random samples.were 
dr^wn from across the province, and a survey book- 
let, containing the topic* paper for writtng> and an 
information sheet, was provided foi* each student 
whose anonymity* however*- was preserved^ . 

The compositions wer^ to be written during a 90^' . - ^ 
minute period^ which would include the following 
activities; explanation (10 minutes)* pre*wridng dis* 
cussion (20 minutes), writing tiiiie (50 minutes), and 
~ answering the general information section (10 

- 20 



minutes^ Teachers were asked to use the pre^wrtting 
discussion as a means of generating ideas and opin- 
ions in a general way rather than attempting to focus 
on the specific topic; guidelines and si^ggestions for 
the.proccdure were presented in the instructions. It 
was felt that such time^ a normal part of most school 
writing assignments, would put the students more at 
their ease and allow them to exhibit their typical 
skills. The directions for both grade levels wi^re: 
''You are to write a composition (a piece of writing 
several paragraphs long) in which you tell about the 
most interesting or exciting thing that you hzy^seen^ 
' hearii^ read^ or imagined in the past few years. You 
shouU give reasons and specific examples that will 
help the reader to understand your topic/* The 
assessment was administered during the week of 
January 5^, 1976, to 1,^0 students in 76 English 8 
classes and 1,826 studejits in74En^ish 12 classes. 

During the planning stage, ^he Survey Team and tlie 
Management Committee developed an instrument 
which was designed to provide objective results from 
the essentially subjective procedure of evaluating a 
^ written essay, E^naUy, after six major revisions, a 
markit^ checklist was devised to identify the Qve 
specific writing skills. Each of the major areas in- 
cluded one or more central questions requiring a 
"yes^no^* response, usually as to the skiirs effective^ 
ness or acceptability, E^nally, each area listed a num- 
ber of pro|)lems or sub-skills which might occur in the 
essay, to be ticked off as required. 

The student composidons were marked by a group of 
35 experienced English teachers, with a varied range 
of age, experience, and geographic location, who had 
been selected by the' Department of Education, They 
met during the week of February 16*20; 1976, to do 
the marking. Before then, they .had been supplied 
with copies of the Checklist, a summary of *tbe 
criteria to be appUed, and sample student composi- 
tions. The session opened with a morning period 
spent discussing the Checklist and the criteria, 
followed by the marking and discussion of three 
sample papers^ The actual grading began that after* 
noon and weiit on fo^ three more days. The Hnal day 
was spent in discussifilg the methods used, the Check- 
list, and the student ^»apers, and in making recom- 
n^ndations for changes, 

SeveraUffort^ wefe made to maintain consistency 
among itii^tkerSf including sessions devoted to com- 
mon marki%^f single papers, papers which were 
duplicated and re^cycled throu^ the markers in a 



dards, A random sub*sample of papers was re-cycled 
as a check i marker consistency. The statistical 
results were somewhat disappCMnting in consistency at 
the levels of overall evaluation and sub-skill cate* 
gories, but results for the thirteen questions in the 
five basic areas which required "yes-no** responses 
on the pnrts of the markers were considered, on the 
whole, acceptable. Several reasons were advanced for 
inconsistencies between papers that were marked 
twice, including the complexity of the phecklist, un* 
familiarity with hs use, difficulties of constant mark- 
ing over a long stretch of time, and differences in 
individual standards^ in addition, of course, to the 
essentially subjective nature of marking written work 
in general. The Survey Team and the Management 
Committee felt, then, that the results for the thirteen 
questions would provide a good picture of student 
performance in writing at the two grade levels. 

Tables 2 and 3 provide the percentages of ''yes** 
responses to the thirteen basic statements in the five 
major areas of composition. (In other words, the bar 
graphs indicate the percentage of papers judged to be 
acceptable by the respective marking teams.) 
''Acceptable** levels of performance were discussed 
in depth by the teachers, but were determin ed by each 
individual according to his or her experience at the 
grade level at which the paper was being marked. 
Levels of "sophistication** were used to id^nti^^ 
papers ^hich revealed an above^average uscof 
sentence patterns and vocabulary, including pie* 
dsion, variation of interest, and effective ^d unusual 
phrasings and word choices; the comparatively low 
scores might be expected, although'the improvement 
in percentages from Grade S ta Gi:ade 12 could be 
considered encouraging, since students weie 
apparently learning more than just basic skills. "Sub- 
stantiation** (in section 2) refers to the usfrof appro^ 
priate or convincing examples to support or illustrate 
ideas, 

♦ 

Teachers felt, in their subjective comments on the 
essays, that the results were generally what might be 
expected at the respective grade levels. In most areas, 
at least half and usually more of the students appear* 
ed to have mastered basic skills. The fact that over - 
two'thirds of the papers at both grade levels were ' 
dosmed to have a developed argument or thesis seems 
encouraging, although the nature of the topic may 
have contributed to that hi^ ranking, since it sug- 
gested a thesis by asking for a discussion of some* 
thing inteiesting or exciting*. (That the area of clear 
organizational pattern Was rated lower than that of 
developed argument also raises questions* about the 
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TABLE2 

1976 ASSESSMENT OF WRITIEN COMPOSITION 
Perfonnance of Grade 8 students 
as Judged by a Grade 8 Marking Team 

Percentage ^ of Papers meeting 
Markers' standards 



1. IDEAS 

Essay a developed argument or lhe»i. 69^ 

^ 1. ORGANIZATION 

$l>owi adear organizational pattcfn. 47^* 

Apprppfiattf lubitantEaticn ii evideni. . _ 49^ 

Itkdmdual RtaftfapKi^c wcU developed. 

3. SENTENCE USAGE 

Sentence ^trociuic ii acceptable. S4^t 

f 

^ ' 'Scmcnccsaredear. 

Scntcnc«i^ $ophisiicatc<i. - 

A. VOCABULARY 

Vocatjutary fcsaccepiabk'. 75^ 

Vocabulary ii^Phisticaied. . 

5. MECHANICS 
SpcHinig h acceptabtc. 59^ 

Punciuaiion »f ac^piabk, 54«^ 

' C^l^ializaiion acwprabfe. 7Sv» 

Kandwtiting h acceptable. S6% 



2^ 
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V X4fiLE3 

1976 ASSESSMENT O^RITTEN COMPOSITION 
Performance of Grade 12 students ' 
as Judged by a Grade tl Marking Team 

Percentage > of Papers meeting 
Markers' standards 



L IDEAS 

Eisay hai a developed argumeni or ihcsii. SO^ 

2. ORGANIZATION 

€£say ihowiadear organizational pattern. 65^% 

Appropfiaie iub$ianifatloti ii evident. 71^ 

Individual paragrapbi are wdl <tcveloPcd. 54^ 

3. SEr^TENCE USAGE 

Sentence itructure ii aoceptaliZe. 6J^. 

. Sentetlce^are deat. 7J«'« 

Sentences are soPhisiEcatcd. f 12% 

4. VOCAHULARY 

Vocabulary liac^ptable. Sl^o 

, vocabulary fi$ophi»]Caied.^ 2I^» 

S^MECKANfCS ■ 

Spcilmg ii acwpiable, ' 69^ ' 

Punctuation ii ac^ptable. 6|4'« 

' Capitali/atZon 11 acceptable. 

, Kandwritit^ ii acecpiabte. 9|^* 
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1 Sec Part til of ihe Main Report fdr informaiion on ihe standard 
error and marker consistency aisociaied with these figures. 
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high incidence of a developed thesis.) The students in 
both grades demonstrated acceptable vocabulary (in 
75*80^ of the papers), as well as acceptable capi- 
talization and handwriting (in 75-907o of the papers); 
these achievonents suggest that students have 
received a good groundng in these basic areas in the 
elementary grades, and further that vocabulary 
continues to develop throughout the secondary school 
■yc»s/^ 

The Grade 8 rc^uhs seem especially promising in that 
so many of the students (about half) were able to deal 
with an expositoor topic by maintaining a developed 
argument, showing a dearorganizatioi and provid* 
ing appropriate examples. Since Grade 8 students 
might not be expected to exhibit such skills, normally 
associated with jon^r papers, the results appear 
-encouraging. For this ^ason, too, the relativelylow 
score on developed (expository) paragraphs could be^ 
considered as of little importance at ti^s level. What 
ihe other scores show is that instruction should focus 
on sentences* both in clarity and structure, with spec- 
ial attention being paid .to fused sentences, subordina* 
tion/co^ordination> and end punctuation. Expressing 
ideas in clear sentences should be the prime objectjye 
of composition at the Grade 8 level. Attention to 
spelling instruction might also be stresscd^in the 
curriculum — especially since spelling errors are 
clearly obvious to most readers. 

Grgde 12 papers show the same kinds of strengths — 
vocabulary> capitalization, handwriting — along with 
general improvement (even allowing for higher stan- 
dards) in most of the other areas. Lack of clarity and 
coherence is still the most evident weakness* but here 
the problem occurs at the advanced stage of the para- 
graph and the entire essay. Although sentence struc- 
ture has appar^tly improved* problems with fused 
sentences and stibprdtnation/ co-ordination still 
remain; ^unauation errors* however* have become 
mainly internal as the sentences become more 
complex. Paragraph development is the lowest of the 
major skill areas> however, with only slightly more 
than half the papers being judged acceptable. The 
^ major problems identifled again have to do with 
clarity and coherence: transitions and logical 
development* Work on spelling could also be con- 
tinued* again for the reason mentioned above. 

Each group of papers was marked according to stan- 
dards for the respective grade level. Hoy^ever, 4O0 of 
the Grade 8 papers were distributed randomly among 
the Grade 12 markersto be evaluated according to 



Grade 12 standards. (No distinction was made be- 
tween the two sets of papers.) This procedure, l^ides 
providing a useful constant/ indicated that cleariy 
different standards arc imposed at the two levels^ 
since the grade 8 marks were consistently lower than 
the Grade 12 papers. The results imply that students 
continue to meet dnd even to improve upon those 
changing standards throughout their secondary 
school years. Indeed over half the Grade 8 papers met 
Grade 12 standards of acceptability in the areas of 
developed argument, substantiation, and sentence ^ 
structure: this achievement suggests that students 
throughout the middle secondary years may well be 
capable of more sophisticated and more intensive 
work in composition. The hi^h levels of acceptability 
for handwriting and caphalization also confirm that 
these skills probably n^ not be stressed in the secon* 
dary grades. 



Student Characteristics ^ ^ 
As in the readiog ass^sment, scores were analyzed 
according to various student characteristics, The 
results, however, were far less clear* aUhough the 
superiority of females and younger students remained 
coiistant. At the Grade 8 level, females scored higher 
than males in all 13 areas; the difference in pe;cent 
"yes** scores^ between the two groups vvdS usually 
aboutJO, At the Grade 12 level* females scored, 
higher in all but three areas: developed argument, 
appropriate substantiation and soptdsticated vocabu- 
lary^ And at both grade levels the younger students* 
which included the norm for that grade level (8-13 as - 
against^l4-16 for Grade 8; 14-17 as against 18 and 
above at Grade 12), cfeariy outperformed the older 
students in every area. 

At the Grade 8 level there also seemed to be some 
possibility of connection between television viewing 
and achievement in writing. Those students who ^ \ 
reported watching an hour or less of television on a 
school night scored higher than those^tudents who 
watched 4 hours or more per night in five areas: clear 
sentences* sophisticated sentence, structure* acceptable 
vocabulary* sophisticated vocabulary and ao^ptable 
spelling. The resuUs on the other objectives* except 
for developed argument and handwriting, followed 
the same pattern, although the differences were*not 
statistically significant In any event, there are 
apparently some differences'between a minimum ' 
amount of television viewing (one hour or less) and J 
an extreme amount (four hours or more). Perhaps it 
should be noted that 36Wof Grade 8 students indi- 
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catcd that they watched four hours or more per 
night* 

In Grade 12, the results followed the same general 
pattern^ except in the areas of developed argument^ 
capitalization^ and handwriting. In general> those 
students who indicated that they spent an hour or less 
watchiog television displayed better writing skil)$ 
than those who watched^pr four or more hours, 
although' in ttus case the latter group represented only 
nine per cent of the sample. For the record^ the view- 
ing time at the senior grade is considerably less than it 
is at the Grade 8 level, with 2S% reporting three or 
more hours o£ viewing compared to the til^o of 
Grade 8 students listing three or more hours ptr day. 

The remainder of the reporting categories produced 
only very scattered signiflcOTt differences. For 
example^ Grade 8 students who had attended fewer 
schools w^re more frequently judged toh^ve accept- 
able capitalization skills than those ^ho had attended 
seven or more schools. Likewise, students born in 
Cariada had clearer sentences than those bom else- 
where (at both grade levels). With these exceptions, 
there were no significant differences according to the 
[lumber of schools attended or to birth in Canada. 
Those Grade 8 students from solely Anglophone 
homes displayed no difference from those who came 
from homes where another'lar^uage is spoken. In 
' Grade l2f'Students coming from homes where only 
English is spoken scored higher in appropriate sub- 
stantiation and clear sentences. There were no differ- 
erices between those students who read d language 
other than French orEi^Ush, except in the case of 
' handwriting at the Grade 8 level. 

Perhaps more surprising was the lack of differences 
found among the five variables associated whh place 
of birth and language spoken, although in'twoof the 
groups the sample sizes were so small as to make 
meaningful results impossible to obtain. Further 
study of these issues may beAvarranted, but these 
results should not be regarded as being meaningful in 
either a positive or negative sense — that is> that 
differences did not show up here does not necessarily 
mean that there are no differences. 

Obviously, too, the methods of teaching affect student 
performances, but again it is difflcult to asdgn a 
clear cause and effect relationship between the two. 
The goals of writing preferred by teachers — stressing 
clarity and mecfianics — appear to be being partially 
met, at least. The'most.important goals included 



clarity and precision, vocabulary^ granmtatical writ^ 
ing, and speUing. The overall performance suggest 
that capitalization, handwriting, and vocabulary are 
being learned (or, indeed^ have been fairly well esta- 
blished by Grade 8). Problen^ of clarity do persist, 
however, with half the Grade 8 papers being rated as 
having unacceptable sentences; by Grade 12, though, 
almost three-quarters of the papers were rated accept^ 
able in terms of clear sentences. But by this level the 
major difficulty has become paragraph development^ 
a more complex level of coherence. 

Section 3 of this report indicated some problems in 
the training of teachers, as well as considerable dts^ 
satisfaction with and non*use of language texts at all 
levels. Addidpnal questions concen^ing methods of 
instruction in composition elicited the following 
information: that between 60 and 69Vq of the teachers 
assign from ten to thirty essays per year, of at least 
one tp two pages or more; that composition is 
generally integrated with other elements of the Eng- 
lish programme; that format grammar instruction is ' 
not an important and constant concern; and that 
techniques ofinsnruction in grades 8, 11 and 12 are 
^uch the same. 

Desfnte the variety of methods apparentiy uscd> there 
appeared to be some techniques or approaches that 
weie undervalued. Many composition experts believe 
that in order to learn to write well the student must 
write regularly; many also content that the writing 
should be critically^ ^commented up<»i. while teachers at 
both grade levels seem to assign a consicferable num^ 
ber of composition^, more than half the students 
write only one piece every two or three weeks. Yet 
weekly assignments, even at the Gr^de 12 level where 
emphasis could be placed upon fully*developed p^a-^ 
graphs, ml^l^ provide su fficient practice. However^ 
if teachers are to increase the amount of writing 
practice given their students, they must also (con- 
sidering the number of students they meet) be given 
sufficient time to mark those assignments. Cdtainly, 
too, more time should be devoted topre*writing and 
post-writing discussions of student writing^ dnte any 
writing assignment^ if it is to be m^^ningful to the 
student, must include both considerable preparation 
^and subsequent discussion of general strengths and 
weaknesses. Such methods might be expected to rank 
much Mgher in frequency. In addition, the process; of 
writing itself might be more often treated as a skill 
complete in itself; formal lessons could be devoted to 

4 "CrUicaUy" should not b« iak«n to mean "negativity", since 
positive and negative commcms art esSAnttaL 



the process and results of composition^ without con- 
sidering it as an adjunct to reading and/or lite^U7 
analysis. Given the general performances on the writ* 
ingt formal grammatical instruction (inlhe manner of 
"prescriptive** grammar lessons and exercises) hardly 
seems warranted, ^though some grammatical or 
rhetorical attention shouiST probably be paid to ele^ 
ments of sentence structure and punctuation at all 
grade levels. Otherwise^ the variety of methods used 
and the number of additional techniques suggested all 
indicate that secondary teachers show considerable 
concern for the teaching of clear and effective 
writings 

Conclusion. The two assessments show that student 
^.reading at Grade 4 i$ generally acceptable to an inter* 
pretive paneU and that student writing at Grades 8 
and 12 is-generally acceptable to experienced E'^^lish 
teachers at those levels^ although some aspects of the 
writing^ especially^ may be less satisfacjory. While the 
icesults are average results across the province, and 
cannot apply to any individual student, tfiey never* 
thel'fss present aprictureof v^h^the students are 
doing at those levels and what steps might be taken to 
improve instruction in areas of apparent weakness or 
those wluch mayhaveb^n/ated acceptable in this 
^tud^ but whic'h local groups may still wish to stress. 
The ass^sments are, in fact, tests which should pro- 
vide useful guides to curriculum developers at all 
levels as well as to teachers themselves as they plan 
their individual programmes. In addition it becomes 
clear that theTcachers, for the most part, are teaching 
toward the goals which they perceive as being most 
important* Hence any modifications in student per* 
formances which ma^r be Required by the public 
*^should also include a fulfdiscussion with teachers in 
^rder to agree on an)ropri3ite godl^The results also 
suggest several directions for research into variables 
affecting student performance, most notably in the 
apparent relationship between television viewing and 
reading and writing performance. Finally, the writing 
assessment initiated the d^elopment of a marking 
checklist which many teachers have found extremely 
useful^and which should be refmed not only as an 
instrument for mass marking but also for individual 
marking to provide students as well as the general 
public with useful diagnostic information. 
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5. 

Couelwsioit 

LANGUAGE: B.C has investigated the provincial 
schboi^system^s handling of Language Arts and pno* 
vided a picture of the strengths and weaknesses of 
these, critical aspects of provincial learning pro* 
grammes: indications of theorganization of typical 
pr grammes and classes^ as well as of average teach- 
ing goals and methods at seven of the thirteen grade 
levels. In addition, of course, the study has provided 
a diagnostic assessment of the current reading and 
writing skills of students at three grade levels across 
the province. Student achievement vras found to be 
generally ^Satisfactory but some areas of weakness 
were also revealed. It becomes evident that teachers, 
by and larige, have a good idea of their primary objec- 
tives and th^t they incorporate appropriate methods 
into their classroom activities to achieve those objec- 
tives. It is equally clear that many factors are per- 
ceived as inhibiting effective Language Arts/English 
programmes, among tbeip, class size and pupil load, 
tidier trainingtand background, lack of time for 
preparation and irdividual mstruction, inadequate 
texts and materials. Certainly, resources ~ fmancial 
and professional should be allocated* or re*allo- 
cated, to resolve some of these m^or problems. 

Specifically, each of the sixteen chapters of the main 
Report contains a series of suggestions and recom- 
mendations designed to indicate ways in which exist- 
ing practices might be modified in order that desired 
learning outcomes might be achi^ed more efficiently 
and effectively. These recommendatiotls, over a hun- 
dred of them, are summ,jMized in Section 6 of this 
report. Directed toward all segments of the educa- 
tional community — including local and provincial 
curriculum and progran^me developers, classroom 
teachers, planners of university and in*service train- 
ing, trustees, and the lay public — these recom* 
mendations range from general suggestions, such as 
continuing discussions between various groups to 
determine appropriate goals for student achievement, 
to specific methods of chffnging classroom activities, 
such as the regularization of observ^fion checklists in 
Kindergarten or the assignment Df more written com^ 
positions at the secondary level. Among the important 
recommendations common to several chapters were 
the needs to investigate the influences of large class 
size» to provide sufficient academic bases for.new 
teachers (including extensive work, especially^ in 
reading and writing skills instruction), to incorporate 
more formal work in oral communication (speaking 
and listening skills) into the curriculum* and to revise 
provincial curriculum guides so as to make them 
more useful tools for teachers. In addition* the 
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recommepdations suggest ways in which the total 
Repon itself should be made available to the profes- 
sion and the public in order both to provide funher 
information and to stimulate discussion. 

The study also provides information that carries 
beyond the schpols themselves. Most evident is the 
need for teacher training institutions to constantly 
re^aluate their prograttimes to ensure that future 
teachers are receiving theJjackground knowledge — 
academic, theoretical^ and practical ^ that will be 
most useful and imponant to them in the field. The 
need for continuing education is aii|>arent as well: 
continuing^orkshops and> perhaps most important, 
the continuing interchange of ideas between educa- 
tors at all levels and between the professiOfi and the 
public* The data of the survey, and the questions it 
raises, also offer opportunifics for further research in 
many areas of the Language Ans.— research that will 
lead to funher modifications in th** educative process. 
Finally, as a pilot study, LANGUaOE: B.C has 
demonstrated the possibilities of a larg^scale assess- 
ment programme: the development of questionnaires, 
the asse^ment of achievement, the interpretation of 
results, the writing of the repons, and the constant 
interchange between teachers at all levels and the 
public have provided insight into the nattire of pro- 
ducing such a surv^; those experiences should make 
the designing and administering of future projects 
easier and more effective. 

\n these achievements, then, LANGUAGE: B.C has 
fulfilled its major functions.. But it remains only a 
beginning. Its data must be used* its information * 
passed on, its recommendations implemented. In 
these ways, and'through the co*operation of 
educators, students, and public — all teachers and 
leimers — can the educational system be modified 
and improved. - 



The authors of the main Report made over UO 
recommendations of both specific and general natures 
in the "Interprkations and Implications" sections of 
the respective chapters. These rcconunendations are 
summarized below in point form according to various 
category groupingsftte figures in pa ^ntheses indi- 
cate the loi:ation of the recommend^.ion (part and 
chapter number) in the main R^pon where funher 
discussion and elaboration can be found. 

Currlcuhim Guides* Because teachers expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the usefulness of the present provin- 
cial curriculum guides, but also indicated their 
possible importance as a tool for aiding instruction, 
the Report includes rea>mmendations that future 
revision committed:' ,y-? ' , . . 

— include in future guldens the learning ;outcomes4n 
each of the six areas of the^tudy which were 
identified and' regarded favorably b/ teachers and 
frustees; ^ ■ / " ^ 

— consider that these o1>jectives be raqtfed according 
to levels of importance at.each grade lev^(1.7); 
ii^lude mc^e information on the content atid in- 
tended use of prescribed texts*(IK7fc , 

— provide more specific infonnation'and direction in 
methodology in the areas of elemehtaryliter^hire 
(IK5), oral communication (IK6), and written 
language (IL4), and secondary English^ espedatly: 
at the Grade 8 level (IK7); , - 

— emphasize the development from simple skills of 

— spealcing and liste'ning^to^he more complex ones in 
oral communication (KQ; " . ; , 

— ^ devek>p specific programmes for Kindergarten and 
Oral Communication instruction within thecon^ 
textofthe'LanguageArtsprogramme(K2, IL2, - 
1.6, IL6); - , ' \ . . 

— emphasize, in literature programmes, the develop- 
ment of rdated oral expressive activities (1.5). 

Local AdminisCratloD and Organization* Recognizing 
that many of the difficulties perceived by teachers 
derive from the actualorganization of the English/ 
Language Am programmes, authors of the Repon 
urge schools and districts to: 

— provide adequate sp^oe, equipment, and materials 
for ICinderigarten teachir^g so as to allow for child^ 
ren to have involvement with their environment 
and with concrete materials (IK2); 

iavestigate the problems and needsfof ^'mature'* 
children for whom less than a full year of Kinder* . 
^ganeA is sufficient (IK2)^ ^ , 
— Ueveiop'afpre^iEiate "transition exjjcrienccs*' in 
terms'of classr^ohi organization at f^t upper 
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^ 'elementary level to prepare students for the secon- 
dary school e>ij)erience (IM); 
^ continueto Mi^ade library service by ensuring 
/ that libraries are available to all students, that they 
be made atti^ctive and stitnutating places for stu-^ 
r^'- dents to be in, and that more, fully-trained Hbrar- 
^ ians^be employed (1L5); 
~ pay continuing and increased attention to the long* 
stmding problems which teachers see as_ inhibiting 
' the effectiveness of their Lanttuage Arts^pro- 
grammes: excessive class siz«?^lack of time for 
[M'eparatton, mdi;kin& and individualized instruc- 
tion; inadequate orinappropriate teacher educa- 
- ti(Ai and texts; and tack of public an^or admini- 
, ^trative support (11,1); 

ensure that only teachers with appropriate training 
-N. ^and experience be hired, especially in the areas'of 
/ Kindergarten (11*2) and reading Enstruction (all); 

— see that Grade 8 jeachers whose main specialty is 
not English not be assigned to English cl&ses 

^ (ft.7, iimi 

' Local Curriculuitt Development, ^ealizins the impor- 
tance of goals, performance lev^ and curricula 
' bdng designed to meet local needs, the authors of the 
Report surest that locai schools and districts: 
attempt* to incorporate specific Kindergarten 
programmes as full:|r as possible into the schpol 
\ system (Il>2); ' ' * 

attempt to develop simple, basic, objectiv^refer- 
^ enced practice materials, as well as manipulative or 
non-text materials; 
~ ta^e the initiative in developing local curricula by 
encouraging stat'fs to discuss year-by-year and 
; group-by-group expectations, so that appropriate 
performance levels c^in be established for student 
achievement'CIIL^l and throughout), 

ProvliKtal Programme Development. -^oting the 
responsibilities of the Department of Education to 
[M'ovide general guidelines and information, the 
authors ur^e the Department to: 

— review texts on a regular basis to ^dei^tifV unsuc- 
cessful or inappropriate books so as to use texts 

" and the fUnds allocated for texts inost efficiently 
(ILS^IU); 

giveimmediate attention to the provision of good 
texts dealing with written and oral language at^ 
levels (IfA IIU, and throughout); ^ 
continue tp develop an assessment programme by 
developing a ba ik of test items to assess objectives 
so that curriculum changes can focus on the 
^ f specific weaknesses at eacb grade level (III); 




~ continue to refine the Marking Checklist'as a tod 
for both mass and individual diagnovtic/evali^ation 
of written composition (III,2)« ~^ / 

Gassroom Adtvitfes (Elementary), AltKougb^the " 
Report suggests that elementary teachers are glenerally 
teaching toward the obj^tives to ^hich they have 
given priority, the authors also encpurage teacher£^o 
continue to re-examine their goak^and methods^, 
Spedfically^ teachers are ur]ged to: M 

— investi^atfe information regarding mp importanpe 
of higher level thinking activities in reading* alid 
consider tbz possible dangers of overemphasis on 
phonibs'instruction (1.3); 

~ take Opportunities to le^ more ab6ut m'ethods of 
teachmg complex skiHs ol^ writing (L4) a^d or^ ^ 
communii^ion (L6); 

~ examine.th^llte|:ature programmes ib ensure that 
* ' ,prihieobjecU)^(c^evelopingaldveofliterature, a 
proficiencyan reading^ an ability to make wise 
choices from^ampng available book$) are b»ng 
met, that theur own perceptions as to what con- 
stitutes a valid form^of response' t0 literature are * 
broad enough, ajid^at they)iave sufficient 
information about word identification skills (t3, 
M-5); ' ^ ^ - . / ^ - ' 

— |)lan skill anU cot^pept dey,<jopment in reading sjf - 
as to provide for^an' appropriate sequence adid 
degree of learning (HM); \. ' ' * 
^— dxplor^aod ^ pand the range oT reading jnatertals 
available, peVhaps by supplementing basal readers 
' with class nbrarfes, by preimring non-consumable, 
materials, by encoiir^ging gIreaterJibraV use, and 
by attempting to obtain paperback 1>ooks (H J); ^ 

— * work to lessen the effects of permanAt achieve- * 
tnent groupings by, tftcreg^ing the tise of other 
organizational strategies (IL3); 

— work to improvje tlietr questioning techniques in' 
order to help students locate and understand con- 
tent materials, especially in the icieppes and socia! ' 
sciences (n.3); ' . * ^ ^ 

— ensure that they are providing students with the 
opportunities to ^are the experiences of books 
and to hear books read aloud regularly (H.5); 

— evaluate and become familiar ^tth oral skills 
instructipn so that it can become a clear part of the 
total language programme (L6|n,4^; 

' — regularize observation chccklis^Wacommodate 
the effective goals of the Kiijoeriiarten and the 
cognitive goals which are pre^requisite for success 
in Grade 1(11.2)1^^ ^ i \ 
— ' give special attention as ne4;essary tottudents who 
come from a non-Engiish speaking bai 
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and to those whose families are highly mobile> 
many of whom ma/ ne^ special materials and 
liutructioo (UM)/ 




I ActhittesXSeeofldary). It was noted that 
scGondaiy teachers have ckar inriorities and methods 
which generally ^ted tbei]^^d&ts':ne«ds* How- 
ever> they are also encouraged to; 
^ put greater stress upon a student's creative in- 
volvement in literature — the writing and speaking 
of poetry and drama — and upon critical analysts 
aiK) historical background investigation as ways of 
increasing enjoyment (L7); 

— make more and regular written assignments at all 
/ levels, providing that they be given more time to 

correct "them (111.2); 

— focus on weakiiesses identifled at the grade levels 
tested; sentence clarity and development* and 

' punctuation at grade 8* sentence structure and 
paragraph development at grade 12 (111*2); 

~ attempt to increase opportunities for students to 
attend live performances of literary events (IL7); 

~ devote more emphasis to writing and rhetoric as 
a Unique subject of instruction (111.2); 

— devote more emphasis to no;i-fiction> oial work> 
and reading skills instruction (11*7); 

— devote' more timejn the teaching of composition 

, to pre-writing (fiscus^ons and post-writing instruc- 
tional sessions* and to explore methods of using 

^ the massive^elevision experience of students 
(IU.2); 

give special attention as necessary to students in 
the sub-categories identified in Section 4 of this 
report (i*e. those from a non-Bnglish speaking 
background) who may need special materials and 
instruction (111*2);^ 
~ stress literature las a means of broadening the 
student's experience j(1 .7); 

— stress the quality and originality of ideas in com- 
position, as well as the mechanics and correctness 

^ of expression (L7). 

llalvehlty Preparation* Since teachers expressed un- 
ha{>piness with their professional training* Universi- 
ties* are encouraged to; ^ 
~ ensure that teachers have appropriate academic 
backgrounds (n*I)> as well as necesMry training tn 
oral cOQfimuniciition (L6^ IL6); reauing> listening* 
^ and speaking skills instruction at the secondary 
level (IL7); l:eading> writing, and literature at the 
elementan^ level (n*3> IL4* II.5* IL7); children's 
literature (U*5); and Kindergarten (11*2); 

— ensure that the Kindergarten teacher either be 



nowledgeabie about pcoc^^es of diagnosing and 
correcting leointng problem^ or that adequate 
supporting s^r/icen be available (11*2); . 

— constantly CT^&mlne reacfing ^r^grammes to ensure 
that future teachers are trained in bov.( the theory 
and practice ot developmental reading (III* 1); 

--ensure that secondary teacher ^ucation emphasize 
the importance of HCQSture as language to be"" 
heard and spoken as well as read (1^7); 

— explore ways of increa^ng the internship com- 
ponent of pre^service training (IL5)* - - ; ' 

In-Service* Recogiiizing the need for continuing 
J . education and development of the profession* the 
authors suggest; 

— that professiotial organizations be encouraged to 
make more efforts to increase membership £^d to 
develop workshops as more effective ways of dis-^ 
seminating professional and academic information 
(IM); 

— that school boards provide and schedule in-service 
opportunities as a required pai:t of the professional 
development of Kindergarten teachers (11*2); 

— that^administrators ensure that teachers apd 

' " teachers* aides have siifHcient pre^service and in- 
service training in composition, rhetoric, and 
linguistics (IIL2); 

— that teachers become involved |n a continuing dia- 
logue about written language (IL4) and reading 
inno^'ations(IIIJ) which would make use of local 
opitiion so as to formulate agreed sets of expecta- 
tions about student performance by drawing upon 
the experience of all those concerned with the 
education of children (11*4); 

— that resource centres xrontaimng new materials and 
sources for developing written language skills be 
made available (II-4), while^e low use of 
B*C*T.F. lesson aids aiijl^isting district educa- 
tional centres be instigated in an attempt to find 
ways of increasing-ineir use and usefulness (11*^* 

ReseaKh andlltevelopment. The Report raises many 
questionsjr^uiring further in-depth study; among^ , 
them^he authors recommend for immediate 
att^nnon; 

^r^he development of procedures and materials to 
emphasize the application of oral communication 
X skills (IL6); , ■ . 

— the^development of local professional programmes 
to clarify and suggest objectives^ and to forrnulate 
appropriate instructional practices and assessment 

^ procedures (IILI); 

— continued research concerning the effects of the 
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various student characteristics, such as language^ 
background and television viewing habits, on read- 
ing and writing performance (III); 

— continued analysis of the Report itself which could 
yield utftber information (III). 

Dbtribution of litfommtlon. Finally, the authors 
noted that\everal difficulties seem to arise ftom lack 
of coMmumcation among teachers themselves and 
aiiiongall elements of the educational community, 
^ including students and public; hence the Report 
suggests: 

— that many detailed sections of the Report, 
espea'ally those concerning instructional practices, 

^ goals and text infomfiation^ be made availabie for 
professional and public use; * 
that trustees and the lay public be given compre- 
hensive Inltormation on oral communication skills 
(1.6), the objectives of reading programmes (1.3), 
and the importance and validity of the study of 
l!terature,(1.7), so as to make clear the "reasons why 
these ai^s and thdr more complex skills should be 
emphasized addition to basic skills instruction; 
that4eachers be assured that they appear, in , 
general, to have developed a logical and consistent 

. relationship between desired learning outcomes 
find the methods and procedures to gieet them 
(iI.S> and throughout), although the priorities of . 
some'goals shouitt be constantly re-examined; ■ 

~ that the relevant information concerning student 
variables and their effects on reading (IILl) and 
the diagnostic assessment of student writfng 
(IIL2) be made available to teachers and the public 
so that further development of goa!^ and objec- 
tives for language skills can be made; 
that such diagnostic assessment take t^ace on a 
regular .basis (IID; 

and that the KtpotX arid its data be made available 
fot continued and more detailed research. 



^ Appendix A ^ 
Gmldetotlte 
LAKOrAOE: BX. 
Main Report 

Ttit following abbreviated Tables of Contents to the 
ttuM major pam of the LANGUAGE: B.C. Report 
' ai^provided as a means of facilitating the reader*s 
search for more specific information/ 

PirtL Goals 

Introduction 
I* General Goals 

2. Kindergarten 
Interpretations and Implications 

3. Reading 
Interprltati9ns and Implications 

4. Written Language 
^Interpretations and Implications * 

5. Literature 

^ Interpretations and Implications 
6< Oral Communications 

Interpretations and Implications 
; ' 7, Secondary 

Interpretations and Implicattons 

Part II; Iitstructloital Praetices 

Introduction 
. ^ L General Background * 

Interpretations and Implications 

2, -Kindergarten . 
J ^ Interpretations and Implications 

3, Reading 
Interpretations and^Implications 

4* Written Language 
' Interpretations and Implications 
5. Literature 

Evaluations of Grade 7 Texts 

Interpretation and Implications 
. 6. Oral Communications 

interpretations and Implications 
7, Secondary 

Evaluation of Prescribed Texts 

Interpretations and Implications 



Part 111. Test Results: Reading (Year/Grade 4) and 
Writing (Year/Gnule 8 and 12) 

Preface * 
, ]. Reading 

Results and Interpretive Comments 

Performance by Student Characteristics 

Summary and Conclusions 

Interpretations and Implications 
2. Composition 

Assessment Procedures and Problems ^ 

Qvet:all Results 

Performance by Student Characteristics 
Teacher Methods^ Materials, and Backgrounds 
Summary and Conclusions 
Implications and Recommendations 

Note: The individu^ chapters ip Parts I and II are 
each preceded by abstracts prepared by.the 
authors. The '^Interpretations and Implica- 
tions'* setSions contain the m^or recom- 
^ mendationii[Which derive from preceding * 
discussl^^^^^? 
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Appendix B — 
Contributors to 
I^AllfGirAGE: B.C. 

Survey Team 

All from the University of Victoria^ the Survey Team 
^evisol the Questionitaires and Tests^ interpreted the 
data, and wrote thexhapters of the Report as 
indicated* ' 

Dr. Peter Evanechko (Chairman), Faculty of 
Educa^tipn 

. (General Introductton^ Oral Communication, 
Reading Assessment) 

Dr. Robert Armstrong, Faculty of Education 
(Written Language) . 

Dr. Jean Dey,; Facuhy of Education f 
(Kindergarten) 

Dr, Terry Johnson, Faculty of Education 
(Literature) 

Dr. Kerry (^uprn^ Facuhy of E||Mcatton 
' (Reading) ' ._ ^ - 

, Dr. NelspnSmith^ Department of English 
(Secondary^ Writing Assessment, Summary 
Report) 

Assistance was also provided by Dn. Richard H 
Monk and Dr. W. JohnJHarker of the Faculty of 
Education. 



Management 
Committee 



The Maiugement Committee advised, commented 
On, and gave final approval to the questionnaires, 
tests, procedures, and various drafts of the Report. . 

Mr. Robert Aitken, Alpha Secondary School^ 
^ Bumaby 

Mrs. Olga M. Bowes^ Department of Education 

Dr. Jean-Dey> Faculty of Education^ University of ' 
Victoria. 

Dr. Peter Evanechko, Faculty of Education, 
University of Victona ■ 

Mr. J. Alex Holm^ Consultant, Department of 
Education . 

Mr. Wesley Knapp, B.C. Teachers Federation, Pro*' 
fession^ Devejc;>ment Divisicfn 

Miss Theresa Krauer, Queen Mary Elementary, 
North Vancoiiver 

Mrs. Viviane McClelland^ Consultant^ Richmond 
School District 

Mr. John McMcar^ Delview Junior Secondary, Delta 

Dr. Jerry Mussio (C^hairman)^ Department of 
Education ' 

Mr^. Doreen Raddiff^ Co^ordinator^ Primary and 
Pre-School^ Victoria Sfchool District 
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Teclmieal i 

Advisory 

Committee 

The Technical Advisory Committee, which prepared 
an assessment plaiinit^ booklet for the Department ^ 
of Educationr-adviscd the Survey Team in the early 
stages of ihfi assessment and also provided statistical 
advice in the later stages of the pilot study. 

Dr. Todd Rogers (Chairman), Faculty of Education, 
University of British Columbia 

Dr. Walter Muir, Facultyjof Education, University 
of Victoria 

Dr* Robert F. Conroy, Faculty of Education^ Uni- 
versity of British Columbia 

Dr.^ Marvin F. Widcen, Faculty of Education, Simon 
Fraser University 

Dr. Jerri' Mussio* Department of Education ^ 



Joint Committee 
on Evaluation 

This committ^e^jyas formed in July 1974 for the pur- 
pose of Advising the Department of Education on the 
development of a long-range t>rov]ndal assessment 
plan. . ^ , 

Mrs. Dorthy Behnke* B.C. School Trustees* 
Association* ^ 

Mrs. Olga M. Bowes, Department of Education 
(Recorder)* 

-Mr. John Church, B.C. Teachers Federation* 

Prof. Frank Cunningham* Simoij Fraser University* 

Mrs. Judith Qoyle, B.C.- Teachers* Federation 

Mrs. Ann Edworthy, B.C. School Trustees' 
Association* 

Ms. Heidi Gamett,'B.C. Tetachers* Federation* 

Ms* Dorothy Glass, B.C* Teachers* Federation* 

Mrs. Redina Hamilton, B.C. School Trustees* 
. Association* 

Mr. Joe Harrison, B.C.. Teachers* Federation* 

Mrs. Randi Hawkes, B.C. Teachers* Federation* 

Mr. J. Alex Holm* Department of Education* 

Mr. J. Terry McBuriiey* Department of Education* ■ 

Dr. Graham Mallett, B.C. Teachers* Federation 

Dr. Jerry Mussio (Chairman), Department of 
Education* 

Mr. Alan Nicholls, 6.C. School Trustees* 
Association* 

Mr. David Rivers, B.C^. School Trustees; 

Association* * ' , . ^ 

Dr.: Todd Rogers, University of Brttish'Columbia 
Dr. George Smith* Department of Education 
Dr.>1arsha Trew, B.C. School Trustees* Association 

Mr. I>oug)as Weicker, School District Superin- 
tendents* Association* 
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Review Panel 

The Language Assessment Review P^nel acted as an 
inileiwndent group to criticize atid review reports 
prepared tfy the Survey Team. Their participationi 
however^ was concerned with matters of clarity in the 
.drafts and does jiot imply endorsement of content. 

Dr. N. Mary Ashworth, Faculty of Education, 
Universiiy of British Columbia 

Mr* Donn M. Barrieau, Reading Co-ordlnator, 
Vancouver 

Mrs. Betty G. Clark, School Board Member, 
'Bumaby " > 

Mrs. dagg. School Board Member, West 
Vancouver 

Mr. Norman Haug, Lynnmour Elementary School, 
North Vancouver 

Mr. Laurie Joseph, Nicholson Elementary School, 
Golden 

Mr. Alan Legg, Rosedale Junior Secondary School, 
ChiJliwack 

I>r. John McGechaen, Faculty of Education, 
^Universitye^^British Columbia 

Dr. Clifford Pennock, Faculty of Education/ 
University of British Columbia 



Interpretive 
Panel — . 

The Interpretive Panel served to establish levels of ^ 
acceptable performance for the Reading Assessment; 

Miss Susan Bristow> Ctemitson Elementary School, 
Kamloops 

Mrs. Jean Ferguson, Coldstream Elementary School, 
Vernon 

Mrs. Marjorie A. Fulton, Primary Consultant,' 
Vernon 

Mrs. Donna Greenstreet, Mund^ Road Elementary ^ 
School, Coquitlam 

Mrs. Cheryl Heam, Parkcrest Elementary School, , 
Kamloops 

Mr. Alex Holm, Consultant, Department of 
Education. 

Mrs. Jean Lukas, Parent, Kamloops 

Dr. Jerry Mussio, Acting Director, Learning Assess- 
ment> Department of Education 

Mrs. Bemice A. Pasin, Lakeview Heights Elemen- 
tary Scfiool^ Kelowna 

Mr. Ray Silver, Gl^n Elementary School, Coquitlam 

Mr. James W. Smith, Spences Bridge Elementary 
School, South Cariboo 

Dr. Tory Westermark, Factilty of Education, 
University of British Columbia 
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jMarkiitg Team 

The Marking team scored the results of the Writing 
Assessment and evaluated the experience and the 
Marking Checklist. 

Gnde S . ^ 

Teachers from Elementary ^nd Junior Secondary 
Schools 

' Mn J6hn McVicar (Chairman), Delta 
Mrs. Loma Brown* Prince George 
Miss Aone Clemens, Coquitlam 
Mrs. Elaine Qemons, Vancouver 
M^' GcraU A. Hott, Surrey 
Mr« CaryE* Jacobs Victoria 
Mr* Peter MacDonaldv Nanaimo 
Mr. Bernard J. McCabe, Maple Ridge 
Mbs D.M. Mclntyre* Richmond 
MS, Helen Matthews^ Vancouver 
/ '^^^s* Alice B, Njaa, Bumaby 
'Mr. James Q*Q)nneItt Victoria 
Mr, David ^ipips* Terrace 
I Mr. Roy Ritclue^^Bumaby 
Mr« Charles RyatiT North Vancouver 
Mr. John Wensveen* Delta 
Miss Jamesc^jtta Work^ New Westminster 
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Grade 12 

Teachers from Senior Siscondary Schools 
Mr.. Robert Aitkeii (Chairman), Burnaby 
Mr. Jamie Bertie* Victoria 
Mr. Howard Cross* North Vancouver 
Mr. Warren Darner^ Kamtoops 
Mr. Donald Dashwood-Jones, West Vancouver 
Mr. Ward H. Eby, Coquitlam 
Mr. Barre J. Eyre* Peace River North ' ^ 
Mr. MikeGreen^ Richmond 
Mr. JohnWnnaht New Westminster 
Mr. Jim Henderson^ North Vancouver 
Mr. Bruce Hunter^ Nelson 
Mr: Rolland Jones, Victoria 
Ms. Joyanne LandeiSt Abbotsford 
Ms. Iris Mclntyre^ Bumaby 
Mr. Robert M. Ovcrgaard, Victoria 
Mr. Frank Shepherd, Department of Education 
Mrs. Nancy Tindalt, Terrace 
Mrs. Heather Van Holdcrbeke* Prince GeoVge 
.Mr. Jim Wright* North Vancouver 



Appendix C - 
Timetoble for 

B.C. 



Background r«earch for ^ 
^ Questionnaire 
Designing of Questionnaires 
Pilot Studies in Sooke 
Revision of Questionnaires 
Distribution of Questionnaires 
Designing of Assessment 

Surveys 
Preparation of Part 1 of 

Report 
Pilot Studies of Tests 
Revisk)n and submission of 
. Part] 

Revision of Assessments 
Printing and Distribution of 
' Reading Assessment 
Printing and Disrubution of 

Writing Assessm'ent 
heading Assessment in 

Schools 
Writing Assessment in 

Schools . f 

Preparation of Part 11 
Marking of Compositions 

(Vancouver Marking Team) 
Evaluation of Reading Results 

(Kamloops Panel) 
Revision and Submission of 

Part II 
Preparation of Part III 
Revision and submission of 

Part III 
Preparation of Summary 

Report 

Revision and submission of 

Summary Report 
Publication of Reports 



1974— September - 

September * December 
. 1975— January 

February - March 
_May- June 

September * November 

September - November 
November 

December 
November 

December 

DecembSa- 

\- 

1976— .January 

January 
/ February - April 

\ 

^ebruary 

May- June 
May- June 

June- August 

July -August 

August 
' October 
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RESULTS OF GRADE/YEAR 4 READING ASSESSMENT 
Ringfs of Acctptsibk Perf onttftnce a$ defined by panel 



DOMAIN I - WORD IDENTIFICATION 
Obiective 

1.1 .Recognizing high frequency words 

1 2 Using Phonics skills (e>g> ^vords that rhyme, 

vowel sounds) " 
L3 Using structural analysis <e.g. prefixjes, suf- 

nxe5> root words> and compound ^vords) 
1 4 Using context to determine meaning of a j 

word^a ientencc 
K5 Using a dictionary (e.g. knowledge of 
Y^phabetical order, guide words) . 

DOMAIN 2 ^ COMPREHENSION OF PROSE 
MATERIALS 
'^XObjectlve 
2J Ideqtifytng main Idea in a paragraph 

2.2 Jdentifj^^g important details 
2*3 Determming sequence of events 
2A Applying logical reasoning skills 

2.3 Determining the purpose for reading a 
passage i 

DOMAIN 3 - COMPREHENSION OF 

FUNCTIONAL MATERIALS 
" Objective 

3.1 Locating infonnation(e>g> using tables of 
contents) 

3.2 Understanding signs 

3.3 Undeistajviing road maps 

3.4 Understanding^product labels 

3.3 Understanding arithmetic story problems 



Average Score 
(<7o Correct) 

73,0 

98.3 

74.6 ' 

61.0 

74.1 

36.9 

69.0' 

72.8 
' 73.9 
67.1 
70.2 

6L2 
70.8 



71.3, 

81.3 

39-8 

73.9 

63.3 



Range ot- 
Accj^table 
PerformailcjeasK' 
Defined'by Panel 



80-1 
60-79 
60-76 
59-77 

59-76 



61-78 

61- 78 

62- 80 
56-76 

56-76 



69-86 
74-90 
55-73 
64-80 
62-78 
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